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EDITORIAL 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


Y the death of Sir Henry Newbolt the Association has suffered a great 
loss. Those of our members who knew him personally, and they are 
many, will recall the warmth of his friendship, the charm of his conversa- 
tion, the many interests of an urbane and comprehensive mind, and the 
beauty of a character that held allegiance to all things true and chivalrous, 
in life as in literature. 

To Newbolt’s place in English letters, as poet, critic, and naval his- 
torian, the Press has paid tribute. In the long succession of English poets, 
besides Newbolt, Southey alone can be counted among naval historians, 
but not in the same exact sense. 

Newbolt’s The Year of Trafalgar, published 1905, in its exposition of 
the tactics of the famous battle anticipated the main findings of the 
Commission appointed by the Admiralty in May 1912 to inquire into 
the question of exactly how the action was fought. It was only natural, 
therefore, that on the death of Sir Julian Corbett he should be chosen to 
continue and complete the official history of the Great War on its naval 
side. One can imagine that no honour could have been more gratifying 

to the poet of ‘Admirals All’, and the imperishable ‘Drake’s Drum’, and 
in whose verse accuracy in naval matters is a feature as much as in his 
prose: 


But they took the foe for pilot and the cannon’s glare for light 
When Hawke came swooping from the West. 


But in English it is fitting to dwell more especially on the work which 
Newbolt did for the Association. At the invitation of Lord Ernle and 


A. C. Bradley, he joined it just thirty years ago. From 1918 to 1920 he 
was Chairman of the Committee, and in 1928 he was elected President, 
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72 EDITORIAL 


when he chose as the subject of his Presidential Address ‘The Idea of an 
English Association’. He then spoke of the ideals and aims which he con- 
ceived our Society existed to foster and promote, and to which no one 
was better fitted than he to give true direction. It was a regret to him 
that failing health prevented him from contributing to the pages of English, 
but we wish to record our gratitude for more than one message from him 
of enthusiastic encouragement. 

Newbolt has another claim to remembrance by the Association. In 
1920 he was made Chairman of the Departmental Committee appointed 
by the President of the Board of Education to inquire into the position of 
English in the educational system of England—a great and important 
task and one after his own heart. The Report of the Committee under the 
title of The Teaching of English in England was published in the next year, 
and by its far-sighted and humane character made a profound impression. 
How much the Report owed to the vision and liberal outlook of the Chair- 
man the many members of the Association, who sat on that Committee 
with him, know full well. 

Of Newbolt it may be said with truth: ‘Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.’ 


* * * * 


_The retirement of Mr. A. V. Houghton from the Secretaryship after 
twenty-six years’ service will be regretted by many. Older members 
know how much the Association owes to his energy and initiative in the 
past in spreading its activities through the Branches, at home and over- 
seas. English also has often been indebted to Mr. Houghton for valuable 
assistance and advice. 

Most fittingly he has been elected an honorary Life Member of the 
Association, and so we may hope that he will continue his interest in its 
work. But visitors to the office will miss his presence, and the courtesy 
and kindness with which they were always received. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
SHAKESPEARE AND GLYNDEBOURNE 


HAKESPEARE under the aegis of Giuseppe Verdi, Carl Ebert, Fritz 
Busch, and Mr. John Christie has arrived at Glyndebourne. The 
performances of Macbeth in opera form, with the libretto as devised in 
the eighteen-forties by Piave, have received from musical specialists 
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the customary admiration which Glyndebourne productions, superbly 
polished and vital, so justly win. Nothing in the way of musical apprecia- 
tion of the performance remains to be said. But it may not be superfluous 
to add a thought or two on the opera from the point of view not of music 
but of Shakespeare. 

_ How do we feel as we listen to Shakespeare’s protagonists singing Dun- 


can to his death instead of speaking his doom, to Lady Macbeth touching 


D flat in alt. as she sleep-walks, to Macduff chanting his lament over his 
murdered family, to the whole company of the castle breaking into a 
paean of choral protest at Duncan’s murder, and to the witches (grown 
from three to a chorus of eighteen) bewitching Macbeth with full orches- 
tral accompaniment, or the murderers of Banquo (likewise swollen in 
number to a chorus) emitting their hopes and fears in staccato crotchets 
and quavers? Moreover, how does this transformation from the verbal to 
the musical plane further affect us when the change entails the surrender 
of the atmosphere of Teutonic Elizabethan poetic drama to that of the 
mid-nineteenth-century Italian operatic stage? 

Even to those most accustomed to falling under the spell of the majestic 
power and sublime poetry of Shakespeare’s play the Glyndebourne musical 
version is a most impressive experience. In the first place the grandeur 
of the scenic picture—the aloof weirdness of the heath, the sombre external 
strength of the castle, the dazzling radiance of the banqueting hall—leave 
a model in the mind which future producers of Shakespeare may well 
despair of emulating. Secondly the dignity and subtlety of the acting, the 
uncanny poses and agility of the witches, and the precision of the soldiers, 
set a standard which players of Shakespeare should also take to heart. 
Thirdly the freshness and intensity of Verdi’s version of the story, especi- 
ally in the music of the chorus, as after the discovery of the murder and in 
the scene where the Scottish exiles bewail the sufferings of their oppressed 
country, prove that any interpretation of Shakespeare, however removed 
in spirit from the original, provided it is sincere and does not pretend to 
be written in any vein or mode other than it is, has a value intrinsic as well 
as relative, and that if the interpretation is by a man of genius it is not a 
diminution of Shakespeare’s glory but an offspring. ; 

A Shakespearean play differs, as all works of genius differ, from works of 
talent, in being dynamic: the text not only opens to the reader the poet’s 
vision but excites the reader’s imagination to flights of its own; Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth spring out of Shakespeare’s page endowed with full 
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potentialities of further speech, feeling, and action, which another artist 
is moved to express; and thus Verdi’s opera comes into being as Sophocles’ 
Electra is reborn in the score of Strauss. 

Macbeth, earlier in date even than Trovatore and Traviata, was composed 
forty years before Otello and forty-six years before Falstaff. In orchestra- 
tion, melodic line, and musical characterization, the early work sounds 
often but a light prelude to the two mature masterpieces. Nor in Piave 
had Verdi the highly skilled assistance of Boito. Nevertheless in one 
fundamental respect Macbeth to Shakespeareans has the advantage over 
Otello and Falstaff. Boito and Verdi bring us in these later operas so close 
to the spirit of Shakespeare that an almost fatal comparison springs up 
between composer and poet, in which Verdi’s music, great as it is, cannot 
but suffer. But in their Macbeths Verdi has made one good thing and 
Shakespeare another, and one good thing is more like another good 
thing than any copy or reproduction of it can ever hope to be. 

Lovers of literature are now indebted to Mr. Christie as well as lovers 
of music, for he has given them a novel aesthetic experience by means 
of a production perfect in spirit, form, and detail, which is the secret 
of the magic of Glyndebourne. Gc. B 


DISCOVERY OF EZRA POUND 
By MARTIN GILKES 


MONGST our modern poets Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound hold pride 

of place. Yeats is now the Grand Old Man, isolated and aloof upon 

his own pinnacle; but they are the joint fathers and founders of what has 

become a recognized school. They were the pioneers of a new method 

which enabled poetry to break away from a tradition that had lost its 

original vitality and adjust her step to the movement of the modern world. 

Both are essentially modern-minded, and (what one would hardly expect 

in a pioneer) both are ‘learned’ in the technical sense in which Milton, 
for instance, was and Shakespeare definitely was not. 

Of Mr. Eliot’s erudition there has never been any question. Unfriendly 
critics may say of the ‘Waste Land’ that it is more of a crossword puzzle 
than a poem; and certainly it is a somewhat bewildering mosaic of reminis- 
cence and allusion—not all of it by any means so obvious and immediate as 
The chair she sat in, like a burnished throne . . ., 
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DISCOVERY OF EZRA POUND 15 


but it has never been alleged that once traced and fixed, every reference 
is not as accurate as the notebook of a German Professor. 

But what of Mr. Pound? His learning, like Mr. Eliot’s, covers half a 
dozen languages in addition to his own; but it shows itself rather dif- 
ferently. He deals not so much in reminiscence as in actual quotation, 
translation, and paraphrase. We are treated to Greek, Latin, Italian, 
medieval and modern French, and German—sometimes professedly in the 
original, sometimes ‘rendered’ into our own tongue; and there is a whole 
little volume of reproductions from the Chinese with the title ‘Cathay’. 
Truly a formidable list! 

Let us grant Mr. Pound his rightful due as a poet. Let us grant, with 
caution and without making too rash a claim, that the best of him will 
at any rate stand comparison with anything that has been written since 
the turn of the century. Let us grant even that a scholar’s attention to 
detail is not to be expected of a poet in his moments of inspiration. But 
this parade of learning—for it is a parade: he makes no attempt to hide it 
under a bushel—is it surface only, as not a few have emphatically sug- 
gested, or is it really as profound as it pretends? 

One tests by what one knows: and it is fair to apply the results in other 
directions where one has not the requisite knowledge to judge. Thus I 
know very little of early French or early Italian. I know practically 
nothing of medieval Provence, either its history or legend, beyond what I 
have managed to pick up from scraps of desultory reading. I must there- 
fore follow Pound as uncritically as the lamb followed Mary; and I am 
bound to acknowledge that I read his Provengal poems with pleasure and 
excitement without caring overmuch whether they bear any resemblance 
to what they profess to portray. 

But I do know Latin: and here the case is very different. One cannot 
help making comparisons with the original. A mistranslation is as dis- 
concerting as a wrong note in a familiar piece of music. An entire mis- 
conception is a more serious shock—and Mr. Pound (at least when he 
touches the literature of Greece and Rome) is as full of such shocks as an 
electric eel. 

It so happens that there is one long and complete poem of his which 
deals entirely with one of the great literary figures of Augustan Rome. 
‘Homage to Sextus Propertius’ is deliberately omitted by Mr. Eliot from 
his selected volume of Pound’s poetry. ‘If the uninstructed reader’, he 
says, ‘is not a classical scholar, he will make nothing of it; if he be a 
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classical scholar, he will wonder why this does not conform to his notion of 
what a translation should be. It is not a translation, it is a paraphrase. ...’ 

Thus Mr. Eliot. My own experience does not bear this out. Reading 
for the first time, I took it for a specimen of what Pound calls a ‘Persona’ 
(a favourite verse-form of his, sometimes claimed as his own invention but 
really only an extension and adaptation of Browning’s dramatic mono- 
logue). Pound, I thought, is doing for Propertius what Tennyson did for 
Lucretius in his poem of that name—the ancient master being made to 
speak not in his own actual words, but in character. And on that sup- 
position all went well—until some phrase or other held me up. It was 
like something I remembered in Propertius: yet at the same time it was 
monstrously unlike. Mere curiosity sent me to the original, and there I 
discovered more than the misrepresentation of one particular phrase. I 
discovered that the whole of Pound’s poem consists of ‘renderings’ (rather 
than translations or even paraphrases) of different parts of Propertius’ 
elegies. They are cut about, truncated, shunted into different positions 
in the English version: but practically line for line, if one makes allow- 
ances for difference of metre, Pound follows Propertius. 

The First Section, for instance, is compounded of the prefatory elegy 
to Propertius’ Book III, complete in all its thirty-eight lines; and thence, 
in the middle of a sentence, with only a comma to allow for the taking of 
breath, we are hurried into the second elegy of the same book, again 
complete from first line to last. This might be easier to discover, if Pound 
had not entirely misunderstood and mistranslated the two lines with which 
that elegy begins. 

And in the meantime my songs will travel, 
And the devirginated young ladies will enjoy them. .. . 
The original runs: 
Carminis interea nostri redeamus in orbem; 
gaudeat in solito tacta puella sono. 


Meanwhile let us return to our wonted round of song: let the sain of my 
mistress be moved with joy at the old familiar music. 


Tacta Puella as the Latin equivalent of Soaps young lady’ is surely 
beyond comment! - 

There is no-need to analyse the composition of the other sections. Any 
one with a little patience (and the second and third books of Propertius 
in front of him) can do it for himself, if he takes the trouble. I found it 
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a game of hunt-the-slipper at once fascinating and horrifying. For the 
immediate result was a veritable snowstorm of ‘schoolboy howlers’, any 
one of them enough to make Jones Minor hide his head for shame. I do 
not mean lesser mistakes, venial errors in construing and grammar. The 
poem, one freely allows, was never intended for a literal translation. I 
mean, on the contrary, gross misreadings and misunderstandings, major 
blunders that entirely pervert the meaning of the Latin: in fact, what a 
famous headmaster in moments of irritation used to refer to as ‘gems of 
the adulterator’s art’. 

Recently there appeared in the New Statesman and Nation a correspon- 
dence upon the subject of ‘Mr. Pound’s Erudition’. It was rich in con- 
demnation; unfortunately not so rich in concrete instances. Actually only 
four samples emerged—all of them in one letter over the signature ‘Arnold 
C. Taylor’. Of these the star exhibit was the amazing Ezralitish version 
of ‘Cimbrorumque minas et benefacta Mari’, ‘the threats of the Cimbri 
and Marius’ great services to his country’ (Prop. ii. 1.24). ‘Merescholars’, 
commented Mr. Taylor with gentle irony, ‘consider this to refer to the 
invasion of Italy by the Cimbri and their defeat by the great Caius Marius 
at Vercellae, which saved Rome from probable downfall, but Mr. Pound 
is not of their opinion and prefers— 


“Welsh mines and the profits Marus had out of them” !’ 


Even if Mr. Pound had decided that the Cimbri must be the inhabitants 
of Cambria, could he not have looked up minas in a dictionary and found 
that it does not mean ‘mines’? Evidently he did not take the trouble, 
and in consequence makes Propertius look as much a fool as would a 
modern author if he talked of ‘the fortune made by the great Duke of 
Marlborough on the Rand’. 


If minas can be mines, it should be no surprise to us that vela becomes , 


‘veils’. 

Callisto, says Mr. Pound, disguised as a bear, wandered through the Arcadian 

prairies 

while a black veil was over her stars. 

If you are not acquainted with the Greek mythology, you read this 
with a kind of vague wonder, thinking, ‘If I were a scholar, no doubt it 
would mean something to me.’ If you are, you still wonder. It is not as 
if Callisto were a minor figure, about whom it does not matter very much 
what one says. She became—after sundry vicissitudes, such as seduction 
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by Zeus and subsequently being turned into a bear—no less a personage 
than the leading star in the Constellation of the Bear; and ever since (as 
Propertius plainly says in the Latin original) : 

Haec nocturna suo sidere vela regit. (Prop. ii. 28, 1. 24.) 

Now she guides with her own star’s light the sails of ships that voyage through 

the night. 

Nocturna vela—‘a black veil over her stars’! Then there is the Latin 
word spiritus. How shall this be translated? How but by ‘spirits’? Not, 
of course, the alcoholic, but the kind that is to be found at seances. 
Propertius has visited his mistress, Cynthia, very early in the morning. 
He finds her in bed, and looking down upon her beauty wonders if she 
who scarcely knows the meaning of the word fidelity, has been faithful 
to him even during the past night. She wakes and protests her innocence: 

Aspice ut in toto nullus mihi corpore surgat 
spiritus admisso notus adulterio. (Prop. ii. 29 A, ll. 7-8.) 

See, from my bosom springs no quick-drawn breath that might tell thee I had 

been untrue. 


But Mr. Pound, translating (or paraphrasing or ‘rendering’), will 


have it, No incubus has crushed his body against me, 
Though spirits are celebrated for adultery. 


And there is the Hideous Affair of the Dogs in the Night. . . . Canis, as 
every child knows, is the Latin for a dog: plural, canes. Unfortunately 
canes may also be a part of the verb cano, in which case it will mean, ‘thou 
shalt sing’. In several of his elegies Propertius protests against the sugges- 
tion of his friends that he should give ‘wine and women’ a rest and sing 
of the greatness of Imperial Rome. Great poet though he was, he was 
not versatile, like his greater contemporary Horace, who was as much at 
home in the lighter as in the laureate vein. In one elegy in particular 
(selected by Mr. Pound to be the substance of his second section), Proper- 
tius imagines Phoebus Apollo asking with grave disapproval, ‘Why in the 
world are you trying to write in the heroic manner?’ And one of the Muses 
comforts him: ‘This is not your style at all’— 

Quippe coronatos alienum ad limen amantes 
nocturnaeque canes ebria signa fugae. (Prop. iii. 33. 47-8.) 

For thou shalt sing of garlanded lovers visiting another’s threshold and the signs 

of a drunken flight through the dark. 
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Mr. Pound handles the couplet thus: 


Obviously crowned lovers at unknown doors, 
Night dogs, the marks of a drunken scurry, 
These are your images. .. . 


If he must take canes as the plural of canis and nocturnae as a nominative in 
agreement with it, why (one wonders) did he not go the whole way and 
make his dogs female? 

This is only a selection of samples. It is not possible to give the score 
in full, since it would run to the length of a fair-sized pamphlet. And it is 
not a selection carefully designed to extract all the plums out of the pud- 
ding. Far from it. You may put in your thumb anywhere you please and 
be certain of pulling out something quite as remarkable, or actually more 
so. A double monster, for instance, such as this: 

‘I would sing’, says Propertius in the first elegy of his second book, 

nec Pergama nomen Homeri 
Xerxis et imperio bina coisse vada. (ll. 21-2.) 

(Neither Troy’s citadel, that is Homer’s glory, nor how at Xerxes’ command 

the two seas met.) 


Pergama was the ancient citadel of Troy, and Homer’s great epic cannot 
have originated earlier than two centuries at least after the total destruc- 
tion of that city: and ‘the two seas met’, when Xerxes cut his famous 
canal through the promontory of Mt. Athos. This, however, does not 
deter Mr. Pound from translating, with charming naiveté, 


Neither would I warble 
Of Homer’s reputation in Pergamus, 


and bringing off a miraculous ‘double’ with the second line of the couplet, 
Nor of Xerxes’ two-barrelled Kingdom. 


Blunders such as these are not trivial. If the poem were merely a Fan- 
tasia on a Propertian theme and not made up entirely of passages taken 
from the original Latin, possibly they might not matter so much. As it is, 
they matter a great deal, to readers learned and unlearned alike. If you 
know nothing of the Latin, they distort without your being aware of it 
the Propertius to whom Mr. Pound professes to be paying homage. If 
you do know, they shake very severely your confidence in his capacity 
as an interpreter. 

But there is a worse error than mistranslation. What should we say of 
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a chef who puts bisque d’homard on the menu and serves up a concoction 
that tastes like mulligatawny? Granted that Propertius is being presented 
in modern dress, one expects to find under the clothes something like the 
man himself. He may be speaking in twentieth-century idiom, he may 
be using a rhythm that belongs essentially to to-day, yet he must not lose 
altogether his own original native flavour. But that is exactly what hap- 
pens in Mr. Pound’s version. The tone, the intention, the inflexion (call 
it what you will) of innumerable passages is so changed and twisted that 
hardly a shadow of the original Propertius has a chance to emerge. 

_ Space forbids more than a minimum of illustration. “The poem’, Mr. 
Eliot declares in the Introduction to his volume of selections, ‘is a criti- 
cism of Propertius, which in a most interesting way insists upon an 
element of humour, irony and mockery, which Mackail and other com- 
mentators have missed.’ It is therefore on Mr. Eliot’s own admission a 
very partial criticism. It may be that scholars have concentrated too 
exclusively upon the grander and more serious side of him—the sombre 
and tragic intensity, the tormented tenderness and passion of the greater 
elegies; but after all it is these and similar qualities that make him really 
memorable as a poet. And all this Mr. Pound entirely neglects. He con- 
centrates upon the humour. Not that Propertius is not humorous. He is. 
He can be light, he can be ironical, he can be mocking—but he is never 
‘smart’ in the modern sense, as Ovid was; and he is never merely flippant. 
In Mr. Pound’s version he is both. 

‘Sunt apud infernos’, says Propertius in one of his grandest lines, slow, 
sombre and magnificent with its heavy spondaic ending, 
Sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum. (ii. 28 A, 1. 49.) 


How does Mr. Pound turn it? Lightly, airily, thus: 


There are enough women in hell, 
quite enough beautiful women .. . 
Death has its tooth in the lot, 
.Avernus lusts for the lot of them. 


This is not Propertius speaking ; it is perhaps the Ovid of the ‘Heroides’, who 
had nothing to learn about what in our modern slang we call ‘debunking’. 

Or let any one take Mr. Pound’s Section IV, specially entitled (in 
case you might not recognize) ‘Difference of opinion with Lygdamus’, 
and compare it with the original from which it is taken, the sixth elegy 
of the third book. Or if this be found too laborious, then take only a 
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couple of lines at random: contrast and compare, as the examination 
papers say. Propertius has had a tiff with Cynthia. He has not seen her 
for a fortnight and he asks the slave Lygdamus to tell him true: ‘Is she 
indifferent, or is she upset? Does she miss me?’— 


Umidaque impressa siccabat lumina lana, 
rettulit et querulo iurgia nostra sono? (ll. 17-18.) 


(‘Did she press to her eyes the wool to dry her tears and repeat my chidings in 
sobbing voice?’) 


How simple and direct is the Latin, how unimaginably changed into 
turgid tumescence by Mr. Pound: 


Damp woolly handkerchiefs were stuffed into her undryable eyes, 
And a querulous noise responded to our solicitous reprobations. 


Or, finally, there is the ‘Adventure of the Late Wanderer’ (the twenty- 
ninth elegy of the second book). This is in Propertius’ lightest and most 
delicate vein—a perfect example of what Horace meant by that untrans- 
latable phrase curtosa felicitas. Alter a word, handle it ineptly and you 
change its complexion as effectually as an unskilful make-up ruins a pretty 
face. The substance of it, in effect, is this. Propertius has been to a party 
and is making his way home at a scandalously late hour. On his road he 
is met by a crowd of little boys. They carry miniature torches and arrows 
in their hands, and not one wears any clothes at all. Obviously they are 
not human: they are little cupids, divinely sent. They take hold of him 
and firmly lead him home, telling him severely that he should have been 
there long ago. Cynthia is waiting, counting the hours till his return; and 
let him see to it that such a thing does not occur again. 

This exquisite little elegy forms the basis of the first half of Mr. Pound’s 
Section X. I should like to quote the two, Latin original and English 
version, side by side and entire; for it would prove, as our local publican 
says of his favourite tipple, ‘a liberal eye-opener’. Unfortunately that is 
not possible here and, as before, one sample must do duty for the whole. 

The pivot on which the poem turns is the meeting with the little boys: 


Obvia nescioquot pueri mihi turba minuta 
venerat (hos vetuit me numerare timor) ; 
quorum alii faculas, alii retinere sagittas, 
pars etiam visa est vincla parare mihi. 
Sed nudi fuerant. Quorum lascivior unus.... 
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(‘There met me a crowd of tiny boys. How many I know not: for fear forbade me 
to count them. And some of them seemed to be carrying little torches and 
others arrows, and some even to be making ready chains for me. Yet naked 
were they all. And one that was more sprightly than the rest. . . .”) 


82 


Savour well the lightness of touch, the dignity and the delicacy of the 
Latin: then turn to Pound: 


And a minute crowd of small boys came from opposite, 
I do not know what boys, 

And I am afraid of numerical estimate, 

And some of them shook little torches, 
and others held onto arrows, 

And the rest laid their chains upon me, 
and they were naked, the lot of them. 

And one of them was given to lust... . 


Consider the implications of this version, how completely it changes the 
complexion of Propertius’ delicate little fantasy. ‘Sed nudi fuerant. .. .’ 
Any ancient Roman would realize at once that they were not intended to 
be human; that is the immediate suggestion which the Latin word nudi 
should convey. But not to Mr. Pound. He is at pains to introduce a 
peculiarly modern snigger, exactly as he does when he turns the couplet, 


Andromede monstris fuerat devota marinis: 
haec eadem Persei nobilis uxor erat. 


(‘Andromeda was doomed to monsters of the deep, but she lived to become the 
far-famed wife of Perseus.’) 


into 


Andromeda was offered to a sea-serpent 
and respectably married to Perseus. 


(‘Respectably’ is the operative and complexion-changing word.) The 
point is not that such an inflexion is impossible in Latin, but that in the 
context it is entirely alien to Propertius’ intention. And so with the little 
boys: ‘quorum lascivior unus. .. .”, Mr. Pound leaves us in no doubt as to 
what he conceives their nature to be. Certainly from Jascivus we get our 
English ‘lascivious’ ; but in classical Latin it scarcely ever bears that mean- 
ing. Primarily and properly it means ‘unrestrained’ (Lucretius uses it of 
young calves, Horace of ivy running wild) : sprightly or playful or forward, 
even wanton (if one uses it in Shakespeare’s sense of ‘wanton winds’) ; but 
lustful, lewd, licentious—can Mr. Pound not see how such an implication 
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destroys the whole point of the fantasy? Or is he, here as elsewhere, quite 
insensitive to Propertius’ individual quality? 

I think the latter; and I mean by this no disparagement of Mr. Pound’s 
own individual merits as a poet. I hold, for instance, ‘Mauberley’ to be 
a poem of its period second only to Mr. Eliot’s ‘Waste Land’. It is his 
learning that I question; and I think it should be questioned and tested, 
as far as possible, by every one who reads him. For he has managed to 
deceive quite a number of otherwise reputable critics into believing that 

_it is something more than skin-deep. ‘Homage to Sextus Propertius’ gives 
to any one who knows Latin, or possesses a literal English translation, an 
excellent opportunity of judging for himself. I think I have given enough 
references to make the task comparatively easy; and I do not think it an 
unfair inference that what holds good for his Greek and Latin, holds also 
for his Italian and Provengal. 

If one is content to find the same eternal, volatile, versatile, essentially 
twentieth-century personality behind every mask he wears and to realize 
that heis far too full of himself ever to think himself under any one else’s skin, 
then all will be well. And thus forewarned and forearmed—one may pro- 
ceed with confidence to the Cantos, that monumental monsterpiece which 
is still in active process of construction. 


GREEK FOR STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
By NOWELL SMITH 


EN the English Association was founded the predominant con- 
stituents of the curriculum for boys at the public schools and gram- 

mar schools were Latin and Greek grammar and translation. The main 
object of the founders of the English Association was to insist that English 
language and literature, especially literature, should be given a due share 
in the education of boys and girls. This object was notably and even 
rapidly achieved. How far the Association was pushing. at an open door 
"we need not stop to inquire; but, undoubtedly, the spread of secondary 
education, and in particular of girls’ schools, opened vast fields of literary 
instruction in which Latin and Greek had no pre-emption. At first, no 
doubt, almost all boys of a literary bent and those who took to teaching 
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‘English’ (usually as one of a number of subjects, such as Latin, Greek, 
History, Divinity) came to their English studies from a preliminary drill, 
discipline, or smattering (as the case might be) of Latin and Greek. Girls 
too, if they took a University degree, had and still have to have scraped at 
least a temporary acquaintance with the Latin Grammar and some easy 
passages from Latin authors. But for one reason and another, too many 
and complicated for mention here, in point of fact English studies both 
in schools and universities have increased and multiplied with very slight 
and decreasing connexion with Latin and practically none with Greek. 
Of the great majority of teachers of English in our schools it could be 
said with more truth than it was said of Shakespeare that they have small 
Latin and less Greek. | 

Now it is nonsense to pretend that a completely Greekless man or 
woman cannot read English literature with delight and essential under- 
standing, cannot help others to do likewise, and cannot (if possessed of the 
divine fire) add to our native treasures. On the other hand, any reasonable 
person will agree that our English literature of all sorts, with the partial 
exception of the novel, is so much influenced by Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, ideas, forms, vocabulary, traditions, and memories, that no serious 
student of English, whether intending to teach or not, can help needing 
some real knowledge of these things. But like most matters of discussion 
it is a question of degree and of practical possibility. I should be the last 
person to minimize the value of the study of Greek art, Greek ideas, 
institutions, history, and even of Greek literature in translation for those 
who have not the opportunity of learning the Greek language. As a 
Headmaster I introduced a subject which I called ‘Hellenics’ for my 
Greekless boys, in which, along with other appropriate matter, much 
Greek literaturein translation together with English poetry ofspecially Greek 
inspiration played an important part. This proved one of the most fruitful 
elements in our curriculum, while at the same time I found no insuperable 
difficulty in keeping a larger proportion of boys learning Greek than almost 
any other comparable school had retained. But however stimulating 
and illuminating may be the study of Latin and Greek poetry, for example, 
in translations of real literary value, one knows the limitations and the 
dangers of such studies. And it is a fact of experience that the mastery 
of, and the struggle to master, a foreign language make the mind more 
receptive and tenacious of the knowledge acquired through and in 
connexion with that language. 
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It only remains to add that while these considerations apply to Latin 
as well as to Greek, the enterprise here introduced to the reader is at pre- 
sent confined to Greek, partly because Latin is still, nominally at least, 
part of the regular curriculum of most University students, and partly 
because Greek art and literature, Greek culture, in fact, and the Greek 
genius, were the fons et origo of Latin literature even more than the com- 

bined Greek and Latin were of so much of our own. 

’ Some such considerations, among others, led to the formation of a 
Joint Committee of the Classical and English Associations which met first 
on December 12, 1936, and elected Professor E. de Selincourt as its 
Chairman and Mr. F. Kinchin Smith as Hon. Secretary.! Subsequent 
meetings were held on February 1, February 20, May 22, 1937, and 
February 5, 1938, and energetic inquiries were conducted by Mr. Kinchin 
Smith as to the position of Greek in relation to English both at schools 
and universities. 

Thus it became clear that the number of candidates taking Greek in 
the Modern Studies Group of the Higher School Certificate examinations 
is almost negligible. 

Again, while some universities make provision for Greek as an optional 
subject in connexion with an Honours English Course, hardly any candi- 
dates ever take advantage of this option. Very few candidates for a degree 
in English have learnt any Greek at school: few or none are prepared to 
begin a difficult subsidiary subject which will have little or no effect on 
the actual class obtained in the examination. Moreover, the decline of 
Greek in the schools has reduced the demand for teachers of that lan- 
guage; so that Greek has become a spiritual luxury almost out of the reach 
of all but the very small élite who can hope for posts as Classical specialists. 

And yet there is evidence both here and in America that students and 
would-be teachers of English are aware of the value of a first-hand know- 
ledge of Greek literature. For example, last year at the Institute of 
Education, out of 29 students training to be specialist teachers of English, 
21 voluntarily joined a Greek class for beginners. 


1 Appended is a list of the Joint Committee. Robinson, Mr. F. Kinchin Smith (Hon. 
Sec.). 
Chairman: Professor E. de Selincourt. English Assoc.: Dr. Costley White, Mr. D. A. 
Macnaughton, Mr. Nowell Smith, Miss 
Members. Ethel Strudwick. 3 
Classical Assoc.: Professor E. R. Dodds, Pro- Co-opted: Mr. J. C. Dent, Mr. T. F. Higham, 
fessor E. S. Forster (resigned), Miss D. E. Mr. C. S. Lewis, Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, 


Limebeer, Mr. R. W. Moore, Mr. C. E. Dr. W. W. Vaughan (deceased). 
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Representatives of the Joint Committee had an informal discussion with 
members of the Oxford University Board of English Studies on 21 May 
1937, and some approach has been made to the English Boards of Cam- 
bridge and of London; but nothing definite has yet come of these moves. 

A Committee of the Headmistresses’ Association has been formed under 
the chairmanship of Miss Strudwick to promote opportunities for Greek 
in girls’ schools, especially in relation to English. 

Lastly, the Joint Committee has drawn up, obtained the approval of 
their respective Councils, and circulated to the Secretaries of the Schools 
Examinations Boards the following proposed new kind of Greek Syllabus 
(obviously capable of variation in detail) for the Modern Studies Group 
(sometimes called Group B or Group II) of the Higher School Certificate, 
together with the following letter: 


Letter sent to the Secretaries of the Schools Examination Boards from the English 
and Classical Associations. 

The Councils of the Classical and of the English Association have recently had 
under serious consideration the importance of maintaining and strengthening the 
link between English and Greek studies at Schools and Universities. 

They believe an acquaintance with Greek Literature in the original to be an 
extremely valuable element in the equipment of a specialist teacher of English. 
Such equipment is now exceedingly rare and increasingly difficult to secure. The 
Councils believe that it would contribute to the solution of this problem if there 
were instituted a new type of Higher School Certificate in Greek, designed 
especially for candidates who, while they have presumably carried the study of 
Latin up to the School Certificate, have not had the opportunity of beginning 
Greek until the post-School Certificate stage. 

They therefore ask you to submit to your Examining Board the following sug- 
gestions as to the general form which the Syllabus of such a course might take, and 
the type and amount of reading which might be prescribed. 

It should be clearly understood that a course of this type is not designed as an 
avenue leading to an Honours Degree in Greek or Classics. 


A new kind of Greek Syllabus (alternative to the established syllabuses) in the 
Modern Studies Group (sometimes called Group B or Group II) of the Higher 
School Certificate. 

(Primarily for Candidates who take English, and on a basis of two years’ Greek 

begun after the School Certificate. The examination should be such that a pupil 

of normal intelligence should be able to take it in two years.) 
(a) Translation from books or portions of books, chosen for their own value as 
literature or their connexion with English literature. 
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(b) Questions on the subject matter of the works studied and their interpretation as 
literature, including questions which would give opportunity of comparing 
English and Greek literature within the limits of the candidate’s reading, 
and in the verse authors elementary questions on metre. 

(c) Passages for unseen translation from the authors selected under (a) above. 

Note. It is assumed that the candidate’s grasp of the accidence and syntax of 

normal forms and usages will be tested by his translations. 

It is suggested that: 

1. The use of a dictionary for the Unseens might be considered. 

2. In assessing the standard of attainment in all the translation tests, special 

weight should be attached to the use of clear and idiomatic English; to allow 
time for this, the papers should be shorter than those ordinarily set. 


Type and amount of reading which might be prescribed under (a). 

Candidates might be required to offer two of the four following sections: 

1. Homer. Set portions of not more than 2,000 lines from either the Iliad or the 
Odyssey (long stretches to illustrate some theme or aspect of the whole), 
together with the reading in translation of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

2. Greek Tragedy. Three tragedies to be set, one from each dramatist; one to be 
read in the original and the other two in translation. An elementary know- 
ledge of the Greek theatre to be required. 

3. Plato, e.g. the Apology and Crito in Greek, with the Phaedo in English. 


4. Herodotus. One book in Greek, together with the study of a further portion 
in English. 


The latest report of the Joint Committee ends with the following para- 
graphs. 
V. Future possibilities. 


The Committee recognizes the high value of the pioneer work of certain Univer- 
sities in instituting concurrent courses in English and Greek leading to an Honours 
Degree, and considers that the progress of this experiment should be carefully 
watched. It also feels that two other lines of development in University courses 
should be explored: 

(a) Classics first and English afterwards. 

(b) An optional Greek paper or papers in the English Honours Examination; 

the candidate’s performance in such papers to have as in n determining 
his class in the final examination. 


The need that has been expressed for the breaking down of the barrier between 
English and Greek, and the interest that has been shown in connexion with the 
investigations, encourage the Committee to continue its work. 

A Joint Meeting of the Classical and English Associations was held on January 
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7th at the Institute of Education, at which papers were read by Dr. E. M. W. 
Tillyard on ‘Milton and the Classics’, and by Mr. C. S. Lewis on ‘English Courses 
for Universities’. This meeting was another proof of the readiness of the two 
Associations to co-operate in bringing English and Greek into closer contact. 


I was asked by the Joint Committee to make known to readers of Eng- 
lish, with the kind permission of the Editor, what it is attempting in this 
matter of linking up the studies of Greek and English literature. At the 
present moment the prospect could hardly be blacker for any humane 
and rational enterprise. Humanity and reason are being more and more 
forgotten or renounced in the struggle for mere existence and the strife 
of social and political fanaticisms. It seems possible that the civilization 
which owed so much to the Greek genius is nearing its end, and that if 
at some future date there comes a new Renaissance, the classics of English 
will be on a par with those of Greek and Latin, revived as masterpieces 
of antiquity. But it is hard to doubt that unless some unpredictable change 
takes place in the very spirit of man the masterpieces of the Greek language 
will always have an unrivalled supremacy in literature. Therefore, even 
if the gulfs of war and materialism are going to wash us down—and we 
never know that such things will happen until they have happened, nor 
even then—one could never refuse sympathy and co-operation to any 
attempt to bring the enjoyment of Greek masterpieces within the range 
of those who are in a fair way to enjoy English ones. 


STUDY WINDOW, MAX GATE 
Sunday 28 April 1935 


I 


TANDING this sash-pane by, 
He too has cast his eye 
On this, on that 
The roof, green garden, wall, 
His lady-birch,' white, tall, 
The sunning cat. 


1 A birch when a sapling brought by Hardy from his birthplace and planted before this 
window. 
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II 


Solemn the chalk scarp’d hill, 
Fir screen’d, whence, to this sill 
Spring’s first-fledg’d thrush 
Hopp’d, very care-free bird, 
While hidden shadow stirr’d 
I’ yon cornering bush. 


Was’t neath this blind he saw! 

Longlegs, moth, dumbledore, 
Seek lit lamp-shade? 
Forsake warm August night 
To take perverse delight, 

Inkily wade? 


IV 


Or, when the flakes flew fast? 
On crumbs to birds outcast, 
Cotonea-aster, 
Holly, of buds both bare, 
Did he, hence, pensive, share 
Late-flower disaster ?3 


Vv 


When, outspent, died the storm, 
Sirius to crocus corm, 
Stood aught reveal’d? 
Nay; the phenomenal Will 
Unmask’d not; sophic skill 
Left flower-fate seal’d. 


* An August Midnight, p. 134, Collected ? Birds at Winter Nightfall, p. 135, ibid. 
Poems. 3 The Last Chrysanthemum, p. 136, ibid. 
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VI 


If I, a guest a space, 
Move to the privileged place 
Stand by his chair, 
(Humble my mind, yet tense) 
Dare a poor prescience 
Speak his fame fair? 


vil 


Born of the Dorset heath, in ampler days, 

When life ran placider from sun to sun, 
The Race to Sherborne’s tower, Cerne Abbas’ peace, 
Rural the tragedy, of earth the fun! 


Happy the birthplace!—the o’erhanging bough, 
Tearing in gale the neat-yelm’d straw-thatch’d eaves; 

The pear-blooth, glist’ning in the April hedge, 

Fairer than sunlight in a dark of leaves! 


Where fuller schooldays? So the task due done— 
The willowy meadows of the weir-hatch’d Frome, 

Dorchester’s streets, farm, ruin, woodland ways, 

Till time to choose the work of life were come! 


To choose? . . . Mistake! . . . From Gothic arch, stress, stone, 
Scale, compass, costing-counts to turn aside, 

List burden’d music in the green of things, 

Nor shent for sins of Faith and Mental Pride. 


What if, the while, Convention checked and stayed 
Thy fictive page? Bold’ning, a surer pen 

Wrote of the wounded Tess, the ‘Hamlet’ ude, 

Arraigned the dull complacency of men! 


With the lone Bronté of the Haworth moor, 
Whose Wuthering Heights builds her immortal name, 

Thou stood’st apart, first novelist of our race, 

Enfeoff’d, by bitterness of foes, of fame! 
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Then had’st thou ceas’d, as sécure in thy place, 

And some score years pass’d in earn’d pleasaunce by, 
Scarce had we deemed thy masterpiece unwrit, 
The epic page, The Dynasts pageantry! 


Homer and Aschylus meet, to Sophocles call... 
Virgil leads Dante; Shakespeare bids upstand 

Milton and him who our Prometheus wrote . . . 

They offer laurel—they outstretch the hand! 


Thus, twice, to grasp the shining skirts of Fame 
Were guerdon for one life, abundant, full! 
Yet thou—a coping-cause, a parapet-praise— 
Ceaseless penn’dst Verse, Time’s iaughing-stocks would’st cull! 


With thee none walks who turns from Reason’s way; 
Thy thought none grasps who Sorrow shrinks to know; 

None, none companions who shall cease to feel 

World-strangeness in the May-light after-glow; 


Nor not surveys all cosmic circumstance— 
The infinite little, the star-void of night 
And human fate, dark wov’n of the Will, 

With Pity, Humour and the Stoic sight .. . 


The Stoic sight, when, with the spending years, 
The gaze foreshortens of immortal gain, 
Beauty and Love twin torches of our life, 

In individual nescience gutter—vain! 


vill 


Standing this sash-pane by, 
He too has cast his eye 
On this, on that— 
The roof, green garden, wall, 
The lady-birch, white, tall, 
—This self-same cat? 


EDWARD B. POWLEY 
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POST MORTEM 


ER these boughs 

What wonder shall I know 
When spring, like a young doe, 
Gently shall come 
And shyly to this place 
That now so fallow lies 
First seen 
In winter in the coral sun? 
Whose quiet is not death, 
No more than what in me 
Winter folds over, 
But phase complete, round, 
Perfect as a sphere, 
A lit and shadowed ground, 
A landscape seen from air 
Distant and dear. ‘ 


In other springs I knew 
Love’s radiant desires; 
In bleak despairs 
Yearned to the stars 
That then were not 
Remoter than this spot; 
Certain shall know again 
Love rare or hot, 
Ecstacy, pain, 

Desire, whatever else 
That in time’s folds 

And fallows still concealed 
Destiny holds. 


And though I may not guess 
What fronds of mind or heart 
Now folded spring will wake— 
More surely than I may 

Guess in this bare December 
How next year’s leaves will start,. 
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How spray on spray 

All April’s loveliness 

Out of this brittle timber 

Will bud and bloom and break— 

This much I know: 

That from the nurturing loam 

Of grief—like autumn—spent, 

New leaves will come, 

Patterned upon the old 

But flushed with deeper gold, 

More rich and rare in texture, 

Coloured to ravishment 

From strange admixture 

Of new with old, experienced, felt, and known, 

Of what has been with that which yet shall be: 

New fruit and foliage on the ancient tree, 

New flesh and sinew over steadfast bone. 
JAMES WALKER 


AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE TO AN EMINENT MAN 


ND some there be 
Who from the sight of men pass silently 

On wings of wordless grief, 
Unnoticed as a leaf 
That fluttering from the tree of Life is lost 
In richness of the soil; 
Whose days of toil, 
Of kindliness and courage, joy and hope, 
And laughter’s springlike spoil— 
Each brave endeavour and emotion tossed 
Along our battlemented slope— 
Are soon accounted nothing worth 
Against the clamours of this hurrying earth. 
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AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE TO AN EMINENT MAN 


Are these the least amongst us? Who can say 
What robes enfold them on their way 

To triumph over Death? 

They are the breath 

Of the immortal spirit without name 

That, blowing where it lists, 

Frays out the shining tresses of the mists 
Lying deceitful on the hills of Fame. 

So small are these 

Above the wideness of the mordant seas 

Of sempiternal Time 

It needs must be that even the loftiest height 
To which the flame 

Of Man’s gust-flickered candle-light 

Can ever climb 

Seems to the range of heavenly harmonies 

A nothingness of flight, 3 

A level vale of stumbling through the night. 


Ill 


A splendour rests upon the unlauded throng 
That in humility awaits, 

Silently strong, 

The opening of the everlasting gates, 
Unheeding earthly fates: 

A music rises from Man’s heart, 

A sound that is apart 

From the loud surges of the human shore, | 
An inner cadence that can soar, 

Like morning lark, alone 

And, singing, pour 

The wealth that is its own 

On all the sunlit fields that lie 

Beneath its innocency’s throne. 

Praise to the lowly and the little known 
Who never saw Earth’s banners raised on high 
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As they went by, 

kept great store 
Of faith, of love, of gladness!—Some there be ee 
Who from the sight of men pass silently, 
Uplifted evermore. 


GORELL 


VARIATION ON VERLAINE 


OVE! Love or die!’ 
My slumber heard and throbbed. 
The nightingale then sobbed 
‘All else is a lie... . 


‘Dead would I soar 
Adoring still and quiver 
Aloft some other whither, 
There to love more... . 


‘Thus, not to be 

Were, as when night replies 

To song with full-moon rise, 
Double ecstasy.’ 

Night with day 

Filled and the pain, that teemed 
Sad notes what time I dreamed, 


Had flown away. 
THOMAS STURGE MOORE 


VACANT POSSESSION 


SPIRIT bruised beyond all bearing 
Will quit the shell that she was wang, 
Leaving bones and flesh and skin 
With no inhabitant within. 
This hollow puppet smiles and sings, i 
Talks and walks and handles things; ed 
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VACANT POSSESSION 


Dumb and remote, the soul looks on, 
Watching this strange automaton— 
Distant, detached, can contemplate 
Her tenement, that lodged of late 

A crowd of cares in every room, 

Lit by no candle in the gloom. 


Meanwhile, that void and echoing shell 
Holds somehow still her citadel, 
Keeps fast her doors, that none may guess 
Her undefended emptiness; 
Regret she knows not, for her brief 
Vacant possession brings relief— 
A lull, a holiday from pain 
Until the ghost moves in again. 
RUTH HEDGER 


CHINOISERIE 
By M. G. MAY 


HE discovery by Europe of China in the sixteenth century, if less 

spectacular than the discovery of America, was nevertheless a not- 
able event. It is true it was in a sense a re-discovery.! China, under the 
name of Cathay, was known to Europe in the thirteenth century, when 
Pope Innocent IV sent missionaries to try to convert the Tartars, then 
the rulers of northern China, to Christianity. Certain Franciscan friars 
reached the Grand Khan, and returned in 1247 bringing back a report 
of a land rich in corn and oil and gold and silk, and of the Chinese as a 
‘kindly and polished folk’, as good craftsmen as any in the world. And 
in the course of the next century other monks reached southern China; 
one of them, John of Monte Corvino, was made Archbishop of Pekin. 
There was even a certain amount of commercial intercourse. To the 
thirteenth century also belonged the adventurous Venetian, Marco Polo, 
who reached China from India and returned with marvellous tales of 
fair, flowery cities and rich merchandise. But after the middle of the 


1 On the whole subject see L’Orient dans la_ by Pierre Martino; and China in Europe, by 
littérature frangaise au XVIF et au XVIII siécle Adolf Reichwein. 
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fourteenth century missions and adventurers disappear. The old Tartar 
dynasty, whose rulers had encouraged foreigners, fell; the new rulers for- 
bade foreigners to enter the country. No one followed Marco Polo’s foot- 
steps over the mountains and deserts which shut off China from the western 
world. His adventures, which remained in manuscript till the discovery 
of printing in the fifteenth century gave them to the world, faded into 
legend, and China disappeared from European history for 200 years, or 
survived only under the name of Cathay as a fabled country of romance. 

It was the Portuguese navigators of the sixteenth century who, by round- 


' ing the Cape of Good Hope and reaching China by sea, first really made 


known to Europe the existence of a vast country, possessing a civilization 
beside which the civilization of the West was a mushroom growth. The 
rare silks and porcelains, the jade and lacquer and embroideries, which 
in time reached Europe aroused wonder and admiration. 

The Portuguese visited mainly the seaports. They were followed later 
by Jesuit missionaries from Italy and France who penetrated inland, and 
studied not only the merchandise but also the customs and religion of the 
Chinese. It was through the writings of the Jesuit missionaries that the 
religion and philosophy of China reached Europe. The first translation 
of Confucius was made in 1687. The earliest secular sources of informa- 
tion came from Holland. In the later seventeenth century Dutch traders 
began to import the products of China into Europe, to be followed later 
by the English. 

The Jesuit missionaries were followed by other missionary societies who 
took a less kindly view of the native Chinese religion than did the early 
pioneers. This led to strife, and there raged fiercely in France from about 
1637 to 1742 the famous quarrel of the Chinese ceremonies, to which 
Voltaire devotes a chapter in his history of Louis XIV. The Dominican 
and Franciscan missionaries accused the Jesuits of taking too favourable 
a view of the Chinese custom of ancestor-worship, instead of condemning 
it as a pagan and idolatrous ceremony. The Jesuits in defence were 
driven to exalt all Chinese characteristics. They described the Chinese 
as a highly civilized and virtuous nation, amiable and tolerant, worship- 
ping a Supreme Being comparable to the God of the Bible. In the end 
they lost their case, for they were condemned by a Papal Bull in 1742. 
The result of the quarrel in China itself was that the Emperor reversed 
the kindly reception that had at first been given to the foreign missionaries 


and banished Christianity altogether. But meanwhile Europe had been 
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flooded with pamphlets about China, and a deep interest in the country 
and a wide admiration for its art had been created. And so there came 
into fashion, with the knowledge of China and of Chinese wares, that taste 
for Chinese art, both in France and England, which we call Chinoiserie. 
Already in the seventeenth century silks and coloured wall-papers (a com- 
plete novelty in Europe), and above all porcelain, had been introduced to 
this country. As early as 1635 we read that Henrietta Maria received 
as a present from the States of Holland upon the birth of a daughter 
‘2 fair and almost transparent China basons’. Evelyn notes in his Diary 
in 1664 that ‘one Tomson, a Jesuite shew’d me such a collection of rarities 
... brought to London by the East India ships. . . as in my life I had not 
seene’. Among them were 


glorious vests wrought and embroidered on cloth of gold, but with such lively 
colours, that for splendour and vividness we have nothing in Europe that ap- 
proches it; a girdle studded with achats and rubies of greate value and size; knives 
of so keene an edge as one could not touch them, nor was the mettal of our colour, 
but more pale and livid; fanns like those our ladies use, but much larger, and with 
long handles curiously carved and filled with Chinese characters; a sort of paper 
very broad, thin and fine like abortive parchment and exquisitely polished, of an 
amber yellow, exceeding glorious and pretty to looke on... pictures of men and 
countries rarely painted on a sort of gum’d calico transparent as glasse; flowers, 
trees, beasts, birds etc., excellently wrought in a kind of sleve silk very naturall; 
divers drougs . . ., with innumerable other rarities. 


Porcelain was passionately collected, and the taste for it was reinforced 
by the new fashion of drinking tea. While France preferred the many- 
coloured porcelain, England and Holland, it is said, liked the blue and 
white, and after Europe had learned the art of making porcelain a 
flourishing manufacture, copied from the Chinese blue and white, was 
established at Delft. Later plain white ware was imported from China 
to be painted in Europe. Tea, also an import from China, was at first 
used as a medicine for colds and was very expensive. But, in spite of 
the price, the use of it in England spread so rapidly that in 1743 Horace 
Walpole could declare that tea was so universal that a duty on it would 
make a greater clamour than a duty on wine. 

The chief influence of the Chinese fashion in England, however, seems 
to have been in gardening. The famous Jardin Anglais of the eighteenth 
century was also the Jardin Chinois. The Chinese garden is an attempt 
to introduce a whole landscape into the garden. Its symbolism, however, 
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was not understood, and the Chinese garden, as adopted in England, 
meant a departure from the earlier formal garden into something freer 
and wilder. As the Jardin Anglais it was copied with enthusiasm by 
France. In some of these gardens, as, for instance, at Kew, a Chinese 
pagoda was introduced as an ornament, side by side with a mosque or a 
Gothic ruin. Chinoiserie in England, however, was only a fashion, copied, 
as were most of the fashions of the eighteenth century, from France. It 
affected decoration only, not design. Chippendale, for instance, intro- 
duced Chinese motifs into some of his furniture, such as chairs with lattice- 
_ work backs and tables with the claw and ball foot. Gilt and lacquered 
furniture was fashionable, as also were Chinese designs and colours on 
silks and wall-papers. The sedan-chair was itself copied from the Chinese 
palanquin. In some of the great houses of the age Chinese rooms were 
introduced. Mrs. Montague had one in her house in Portman Square, 
and the Duke of Beaufort’s seat at Badminton had a bedroom completely 
furnished in the Chinese style, with a gilt and lacquered bed, whose roof 
curved like a pagoda with dragons at the corners, and Chinese chairs and 
mirrors, and a wall-paper with patterns of birds and flowers. 

In France, however, Chinoiserie had a deeper root, for there it coin- 
cided with the rococo. There is ‘little doubt’, says a writer on Chippendale,' 
‘that the wildest phase of the rococo style in France was due to Chinese 
influence’. The lightness and elegance of Chinese decoration, its curving, 
fluttering, unsymmetrical lines, its shimmering silks and gleaming lac- 
quers, its delicate embroideries, and porcelain so fine as to be almost 
transparent, had a real affinity with the rococo. But in England there was 
not this natural affinity with Chinese art. In England neither of the two 
styles which prevailed on the Continent in the later seventeenth and in the 
eighteenth century, the baroque and the rococo, ever really took root. 
Baroque, it has often been pointed out, is essentially a Catholic architec- 
ture, the expression of the Latin Counter-Reformation movement. Its 
theatricality and extravagance—baroque architecture might be called 
frozen rhetoric—did not appeal to the more restrained and sober taste of 
the Protestant north; its association with the Jesuits prejudiced it in 
Protestant eyes. Moreover, as Mr. Steegman points out in his book The 
Rule of Taste, it ‘needs primarily a hard, clear atmosphere, with strong 
contrasts of light and shade, and an accompanying splendour and extra- 
vagance that neither Dutch nor Hanoverian England could sufficiently 

1 Thomas Chippendale, by Oliver Brackett. 
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supply’. Possibly the most baroque thing in eighteenth-century England 
is Pope’s ‘Eloisa to Abelard’, with its theatrical setting of rocks and gloomy 
cloisters, the deep light and shade of its sentiment, and the fine rhetoric 
of its verse. Lines such as these must surely bring to mind the swooning 
but invariably gracefully composed ecstasies of some seventeenth-century 
saint in art: 

Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 

And whisp’ring angels prompt her golden dreams, 

For her the unfading rose of Eden blooms, 

And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes, 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring, 

For her white virgins Hymenaels sing, 

To sounds of heav’nly Harps she dies away, 

And melts in visions of eternal day. 


The scenery, too, of the poem is the theatrical scenery of the baroque: 


But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 
Long-sounding aisles and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence and a dead repose; 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades ev’ry flower, and darkens ev’ry green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 


And if baroque was too extravagant for the more sober English taste, 
rococo, the baroque of the boudoir, was too light and elegant and feminine 
for the England of the eighteenth century. For the eighteenth century in 
England was essentially a masculine century. One thinks of Tom Jones 
and Dr. Johnson, of Arbuthnot and the figure of John Bull himself, as 
typical personages of the age—robust men with hearty masculine tastes, 


heavy eaters and drinkers. Though elegant was a word much in use in the - 


century, of elegance, in the modern sense, there is no great evidence. But 
in eighteenth-century France feminine influence was strong. The literary 
salons of the age were presided over by women, who took their full share 
in the light, witty, and yet learned talk for which these gatherings were 
famous. True, there were learned women in England, too, but the French 
women were not learned in the same way. One has only to contrast the 
blue-stockings of eighteenth-century England, such as Mrs. Montague and 
Miss Seward, whose learning is worn so heavily and self-consciously, with, 
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say, Madame du Deffand, to see the difference. The French women re- 
main feminine in their charm, as in their frailties. The English women, 
solidly virtuous indeed (Lady Mary Wortley Montague is an exception on 
both counts), are entirely lacking in wit or charm. How appropriate is 
Mrs. Montague’s title, the ‘Queen of the Blues’, reminding one as it does 
of a prize hyacinth, a flower uncompromising alike in shape and scent, 
lacking all the delicate wayward grace which should characterize a flower. 
It would be difficult, indeed, to find greater contrasts in women than 
Miss Seward and Madame du Deffand. Miss Seward had the misfortune 
to be proclaimed a genius at an early age and spent her life heavily living 
up to her reputation. Her poems were rudely but rightly classed by Horace 
Walpole among the productions ‘of harmonious virgins whose thoughts and 
phrases are like their gowns, old remnants cut and turned’, and she left 
six volumes of unreadable letters, all written with an eye on an audience. 
Madame du Deffand, old, blind, and ineffably bored, yet never gives 
way to self-pity but surveys herself with the same sardonic eye with which 
she surveyed mankind. She is a perpetual example of that art in which 
the French excel, the art, as some one has said, of being serious without 
being solemn. It was not an art that flourished among the English blue- 
stockings of the eighteenth century. And so the dainty, frivolous, feminine 
art of the rococo, its ribbons and cupids and true lovers’ knots, its wreaths 
of roses, and tripping shepherdesses, never really took root in England. 

But here, too, Pope seems an exception. If ‘Eloisa to Abelard’ is a 
baroque poem, surely the elegant trifling of the ‘Rape of the Lock’ is pure 
rococo. Take the famous passage describing the sylphs who hovered about 
Belinda’s dressing-table: 


Some to the sun their insect-wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half-dissolved in light, 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richest tinctures of the skies, 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes, 

While ev’ry beam new transient colours flings, - 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 


Only Chinese silks and embroidery could clothe a sylph; only the ex- 
quisite fineness of a Chinese artist could depict them. 
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On the whole, then, the fashion for things Chinese in England served 
the reaction against the general classical tastes of the century. It went 
to swell the stream of romantic influences which was to break up the 
eighteenth century altogether and sweep away its characteristic tastes. 
- But, from another point of view, China was congenial to those tastes. One 
group of eighteenth-century thinkers, at least, the Deists, found in Chinese 
religion—that is to say in Confucianism—what they were looking for, the 
religion of Nature. The Deism of the eighteenth century was in fact the 
return to nature, to the normal common to all humanity, in religion. Its 
object was to divest Christianity of its particular features, and to reduce 
it to a sort of religion of reason innate in all men. Thus the supernatural 
element was diminished if not entirely suppressed in the teaching of the 
Deists. The Christian revelation, said Bolingbroke, was ‘nothing else than 
the law of nature enforced by a new revelation’. The Deist Toland pub- 
lished a book entitled Christianity is not mysterious, showing that there is nothing 
in the Gospel contrary to Reason, or above it, and that no Christian doctrine can 
properly be called a mystery, and the title of another book of Deistic sermons 
was Christianity as old as the Creation, or the Gospel a Republication of the Relt- 
gion of Nature. Thus to the Deists the discovery of a vast nation living a 
peaceful, happy, and cultured existence according to what they con- 
sidered the laws of nature was literally a godsend. The Chinese, says 
Leslie Stephen, were the pets of the Deists, and he points out that ‘through- 
out the eighteenth century the Deists are always taunting the orthodox 
with this startling fact of 300 million Chinese whose case cannot be squared 
with the old theories’. Voltaire, the most distinguished of the Deists, 
dreaming in the words of the Abbé Huc, ‘of a nation whose annals should 
be in contradiction with Biblical tradition, a people rationalistic, anti- 
religious . . . whose days nevertheless flowed on in uninterrupted peace 
and prosperity’ found his dream world realized in China. Confucianism, 
like Deism, it has often been pointed out, was a system of ethics rather 
than a religion. It had no place for the enthusiasm so dreaded by the 
eighteenth century. Ifthe Chinese believed in a supreme all-good Creator, 
worship of him was no part of their creed. Their Supreme Being, like 
the God of the Deists, stood apart from the Universe—the watchmaker 
who, having set the works a-going, stands back and leaves them to go. 
The ideal man of the Chinese, rational, equable, limiting his desires to 
this world, nursing no unconquerable hopes, holding to the golden mean 
in all things, ‘equally removed from enthusiasm and dismay, from im- 
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moderate joy and overwhelming sorrow’ in the words of a French writer 
on China of the period, was also the ideal man of the eighteenth century. 

Like the men of the eighteenth century the Chinese were not and are 
not speculative. So little speculative was the eighteenth-century mind 
that it was possible to describe the romantic reaction in a famous phrase 
as ‘the renascence of wonder’. ‘Fools admire’, says Pope, ‘but men of sense 
approve.’ ‘Confucius’, says Professor Moore, in his History of Religions, 
‘was not a speculative thinker; the problems of the origin of the Universe, 
the nature of being, the one and the many . . . lay beyond the regions of 
his mind. His common-sense philosophy dealt exclusively with the prac- 
tical questions of ethics and politics.’ Confucius again, according to Count 
Keyserling, held ‘that it is superfluous and derogatory to concern oneself 
with transcendental problems’. The Chinese, he says further, are not 
idealists; they do not expect too much of mankind. Their ideal ‘does not 
presuppose an extraordinary but an average temperament’; it is ‘the ideal 
of normality’. The Confucian ‘always only wants the possible’.! And this 
is borne out by a modern Chinese writer, Lin Yutang, who, in a book 
called My Country and my People published a few months ago, writes that 
the Chinese ‘have a certain contempt for young enthusiasm and for new 
brooms that will sweep the universe clean’ ; they are ‘essentially humanists’ 
and have ‘no use for impractical idealists’. A certain hardheadedness 
marks their ideal of life, and they hold that ‘a reasonable being . . . is 
characterized by his common sense, his love of moderation and restraint 
and his hatred of abstract theories and logical extremes’. Again an exact 
description of the Englishman of the eighteenth century. 

Another feature of Chinese civilization in common with the eighteenth 
century was the strict attention paid to laws of behaviour. Europe never 
went to the extremes of elaborate courtesy which marked Chinese society, 
but manners and modes, ‘the nice conduct of the clouded cane’, were 
important in the education of the eighteenth-century gentleman. Here 
again England was behind France; the ceremony of the French Court was 
not congenial either to the blunter Englishman, or to the rather boorish 
Hanoverians who occupied the throne. But Lord Chesterfield was 
uttering true Chinese philosophy when he urged his son to ‘sacrifice to 
the Graces’, to ‘carry the necessity of attention down to the lowest things, 
even to dancing and dress’. ‘Manners,’ he says elsewhere, ‘though the last, 
and it may be the least ingredient of real merit, are however, very far 
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from being useless in its composition; they adorn and give an additional 
force and lustre to both virtue and knowledge.’ 

As far as they went in for metaphysics at all, Confucians and Deists 
were again in agreement. Both held that the ruler of the universe was 
wise and benevolent, and that therefore all things in nature, including 
man’s own nature, were good. Virtue thus consisted in conformity with 
nature and the order of the universe. They both believed further that 
man has implanted in him reason, which teaches him to know true from 
false and good from evil; evil being an infringement of the harmonious 
order of nature. “The rule of right reason’, says Chesterfield, ‘. . . is 
the great law of nature.’ As a practical guide to conduct the Chinese laid 
down the negative Golden Rule, ‘Do not do unto others what you would 
not have them do unto you.’ It is perhaps interesting to notice that both 
in China and in eighteenth-century England this philosophy of common 
sense, of the Golden Mean, led to something of the same kind of output in 
art. I do not mean that eighteenth-century art and Chinese art were 
alike; but each in its own way was the outcome of a similar spirit. Chinese 
art, one felt on seeing the Exhibition in London two years ago, is a domes- 
tic art. It is concerned with the fashioning and adorning of beautiful 
articles for everyday use—teapots and cups and jars, silken pictures for 
the walls, exquisite embroideries for the robes of mandarins and ladies. 
It takes pleasure in small things—especially in the small things of the 
natural world—in birds and flowers. It opens no windows upon infinity. 
So too with the art of the eighteenth century in England. It also is largely 
a domestic art. It is not Blake we think of as characteristic of eighteenth- 
century art but the great portrait painters, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, with their solid squires and statesmen, and gracious comely 
ladies. In architecture the eighteenth century in the Queen Anne and 
Georgian periods produced the most charming of domestic lodgings— 
their small houses are still unsurpassed for quiet dignity and beautiful 
proportion. It was too the great age of English furniture and domestic 
decoration, with Chippendale and Hepplethwaite and the Adams brothers. 
This was the kind of art you would expect in a material age, when man’s 
interests were limited largely to this world, and to making himself as 
happy and comfortable as possible therein. 

One must not of course lay too much stress upon Chinese influence on 
the thought of the eighteenth century. Directly it was chiefly upon the 
Deists, and their doctrines were not accepted by the orthodox, nor known 
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to the large body of common people. The ordinary man of the eighteenth 
century probably thought of China, if he thought of it at all, as the place 
from which tea came, and silk and embroideries and porcelain; of Con- 
fucius he knew nothing. It was only a coincidence and not at all through 
the influence of China that the spirit of eighteenth-century England, the 
distrust of emotion, the belief in reason, the general absence, even in the 
Church, of any real religious feeling, was akin to the spirit of China. In 
any case, the taste for things Chinese was swept away, along with many 
other eighteenth-century tastes, both in France and England, by the 

' swing of the pendulum in the end of the century. In France the rococo 
vanished in the fierce fire of the Revolution; as far as foreign fashions were 
adopted by the French Republicans it was to Greece that they looked. 
In England the Romantic Revival, the famous return to nature in the 
sense in which we now use the phrase, brought about a change of tastes 
in all directions. The highly sophisticated civilization of China made no 
appeal to the disciples of Rousseau and of Ossian, and her pretty arts 
were neglected, until the aesthetic movement later in the nineteenth 
century revived a taste for Chinese embroideries, and blue and white 
porcelain. 


BELINDA 
By JOHN WALLER 


YELINDA was the daughter of a muse. She lived in Olympus in a 
cloud of her own, which she rented freehold from Jupiter. She spent 
her days eating milk and honey and, when she couldn’t afford that, she 
fed on the purest raindrops which she caught before, they had time to 
reach the earth. 
Sometimes she played with the birds, as they flew in winter time to 
warmer lands, and in summer flew back. At night the stars would whisper 
secrets to her and she would murmur in reply. She depended on these 
for her scandal, and sometimes the old man in the moon would say ‘A 
girl of your age should finish with such foolishness. You ought to get 
out into the world and do something.’ 
For all the heavenly beings had to go to work in the modern world, 
because they were no longer believed in, and without belief they found it 
difficult to live in idleness. And that is why Cupid became an advertise- 
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ment for soap, and Mercury squeezed himself into thermometers, and 
Mars lent his name to the manufacturers of a chocolate bar. 

But whenever Belinda thought of going out into the world, she wept. 
Being a heavenly creature, she had the gift of seeing everything as it was, 
and she saw nothing that she liked. People with grimy faces went to work 
early in the morning, people with clean faces went to work two or three 
hours later, and people with smug oily faces never went to work at all. 
Some had too little money and some had too much money. No one was 
happy and no one believed in anything unless he could make something 
out of it. And so, thought Belinda, the world was not at all the place for 
a well brought up muse to spend her days in. 

However one afternoon, sitting by the side of a crystalline stream, under 
a crooked oak tree, whose branches spread across almost to the other side, 
she saw a beautiful young man whom it warmed her heart to look upon. 

He was dressed in orange silk trousers, a coat of bright green, and a 
purple coloured tie, but his clothing was nowhere near as handsome as 
his appearance. His body was well rounded yet at the same time slender 
and comely, his hair was a walnut brown, delicately curled, his face was 
oval and good-looking, and his eyes were a languorous blue. And he was 
not working. 

Belinda had always been warned to keep away from strange young men, 
especially of the human kind, but this one, she thought, was different. So 
she floated down with the breeze, and sat gently beside him. 

‘Who are you?” she asked shyly. 

And as he looked up to see who was speaking he fell in love, and so much 
in love that he forgot to be surprised at her sudden arrival. She seemed 
to him everything that he had ever wished for, from the make-believe of 
fairy tale to the awakening of dead dreams. He thought of her as a wood- 
land nymph who had appeared in his sleep, and was half afraid that 
if he touched her she would fade away. 

‘Why are you so beautiful?’ he asked. ‘Why are you so enchantingly 
fair?’ and overpowered, he flung his arms around her, and clasped her to 
him. Then he realized that she was real enough after all. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he stammered. 

‘O never mind,’ she said, while a blush came and went, ‘but who are 
you? Please tell me.’ 

‘I am Antony,’ he answered, ‘and I am a poet. But when I see you 
I have no time for poetry. For you are like the red rose that blossoms in 
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the snows of Christmas, and when you turn away, the light of the world 
seems dimmed.’ 

‘And I am Belinda,’ she said, ‘the daughter of a muse. My mother is 
the inspiration of poetry. Love me, and I will steal her box of secrets, to 
make you write the greatest poem the world has ever seen.’ 

So he loved her, and together they lived in a little willow cabin beside 
the stream, so that they could hear it rippling as the water passed over the 
uneven stones, and they could smell the scent of the flowers creeping in 
through the window. 

But the poet was poor, and none of the hardened publishers of London 
would take any notice of his poems. “They are out of date and too long,’ 
said one. “They are too modern and too short,’ said another. ‘Away with 
them anyway,’ said a third. But Belinda was very fond of them, and told 
him that she thought they were too beautiful for an ugly world. 

However, they both realized that it was time to make use of her 
mother’s box of secrets, so Belinda crept timidly to the room where her 
mother had been lying dead for the last twenty years. For all the muses 
were dead, gassed, some said, by the stench of a decadent art, dreaming 
that they were passing through Elysian fields of culture, and awaiting the 
revival as others await the Resurrection. 

Belinda stole through the darkened room, stooped to kiss the cold 
brow of her mother, and taking a small silver key from under the pillow, 
opened with it a square black cupboard. From this she removed a round 
box marked ‘Poetry’, and bore it triumphantly back to Antony. 

Supplying him with paper and pencil, she sat him down in the willow 
cabin, made him as comfortable as she could, and removed the lid from 
the box. This disclosed a quantity of oblong blue pills rather like birds’ 
eggs, and giving two of these to Antony, she told him to swallow them in a 
deep draught of nectar. Antony did so and immediately fell asleep. 

After half an hour he woke up and began to write. He wrote feverishly 
for the rest of that day, he wrote all through the night, all through the 
next day and night, and so on, for over a week. All the time Belinda 
looked after him, and fed him with golden peaches that the moon dropped 
to her every evening. 

At last the great work was finished. Belinda and Antony both started 
to look at it (for Antony like so many poets had no notion of what he had 
been writing), and then, alas, they found it was all in Latin. 

For Belinda had never paid much attention to her mother’s teaching, 
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and the pills having been last used for the Latin verses ofa classical scholar, 
she had forgotten the necessary incantation that would have made them 
English. And it was too late now, for it was an irrevocable rule that in- 
spiration should only come once to a man, while to the great majority 
it should never come at all. That was why so many writers used the same 
plot in every novel they wrote. With drooping head Belinda told all this 
and confessed her fault. 

Then, worst of all, Antony, who was too weakened by such a tremen- 
dous amount of work to notice her distress, began to scold her. So she 
went away, weeping, and returned sadly to her own solitary cloud, where 
she told her troubles to the kindly stars. 

The next day, however, Antony thought that perhaps things were not 
so bad after all. Great poetry was still great poetry, whatever language 
it was written in—or so he believed. Thereupon he quickly forgave Be- 
linda and sent the poem to an artistic man who published such queer 
things as catalogues of pottery and translations from the Chinese. But the 

publisher’s reader sent it back and told Antony to try crossword puzzles. 
‘And then Antony sent it as his own composition to a learned professor 
at a University. But the professor replied that while the work showed 
promise, there was still a lot to learn, and no doubt if he would care to 
take a three-year course at the said University, his talents in this direction 
would be considerably improved. 

After this Antony tried all sorts of ways of making money out of the 
poem or of earning recognition for himself as its author, but nothing 
that he did was any good. 

And at last Antony died of hunger and a broken heart, and as he died 
he thought of Belinda. Then his beautiful clothes were sold to pay the 
expenses of the funeral, his fine limbs were wrapped round in an old 
blanket, and he was stuffed crookedly into a worm-eaten coffin. 

And Belinda caught his soul as it floated up to her over the green waves. 
She played with it for a while, and caressed it, and then weeping, let it 
slip between her white fingers, up into the pale nebulae above, up into 
the golden sun. 


Hundreds of years afterwards, the original manuscript was found at 
the bottom of a pile of papers in an old packing case. And the learned 
authorities of the day decided that it was a lost early poem of Virgil, 
and had it printed in expensive editions. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES 


Land’s End: by F. L. Lucas. [Westminster Theatre.] 


I ENJOYED this play. Perhaps it was partly because I had somehow been led to 
expect an ill-adjusted conflict between melodrama and semi-relevant disquisition. 
The first act certainly gave promise of this, for it played like a last act of Ibsen’s, 
the discussion thus coming, rather unfortunately, before the events which had not 
yet come to illustrate it; it is better in these matters to keep to Ibsen’s plan and 
have the discussion, if one wants one, last. Even Ben Jonson could not always make 


- the other pay. And Mr. Lucas keeps us at it for a whole act. 


But dialogue is undoubtedly his main resource, and he has a right to it. The 
first act, even if it is a mixture of lecture, sermon, reverie, and dialectic sharp 
practice, is good in that kind (or kinds) ; the second act betters it, and in the third 
some of the conversation, especially in Alan Napier’s excellent handling, reaches 
distinction without losing probability. At its best, Mr. Lucas’s dialogue convinces 
us that it is the talk of people of high intelligence when all their faculties are work- 
ing at top pressure: wise, incisive, and sometimes memorable. 

The difficulty for the audience lies, I think, in the order in which the thought is 
presented, the opinions of the people (rather than the nature of the characters) 
being for the most part laid before us first and the action following, instead of 
both interacting and doing reciprocally each others’ work as well as their own. 
It is easy, of course, to say this, and more difficult than can be imagined (until one 
tries) to achieve it when there is any serious body of action and commentary to 
offer. But the practical maxim of Henry Arthur Jones holds good, I fancy, in all 
drama that is not primarily a conversation piece, that a dramatist should ‘so con- 
dense and inform his dialogue that behind it is hidden and packed up a narrative 
of greater volume than the dialogue itself’, ‘what is essential for the audience to 
learn must . . . be given by the dramatist . . . in far fewer words than would be used 
by a story teller in giving the same information in the third person’. 

This is perhaps why the second and third acts seemed to take hold and move 
well. Perhaps to the end the characters, except for Hugh Gifford, never quite 
came alive, but the suspense in the second act was quite unpleasantly distressing, 
both before and after Hector’s entry and the third, though vigorously launched by 
the curtain of the second, yet achieved no inconsiderable task in maintaining this 
suspense until the last words. And now, given something to wrap itself round, in 
event and emotion, the dialogue flourished exceedingly and bore fruit. 


The End of the World: by Lascelles Abercrombie. [The Contemporary 
Theatre Club.] 

I never quite believed before that it is possible to act better in the drawing-room 

than in Drury Lane, or that a play may be produced more worthily, with more 

deserved distinction, in a small theatre made of two rooms than with the full equip- 
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ment of a professional stage. An evening spent at the Contemporary Theatre! will, 
I believe, convince many theatre-goers who (like myself) had not known its work 
that this can indeed be so. The seating capacity of this theatre is about 50, the 
stage is about twelve feet wide and the foot-lights are about five feet from the front 
row of the audience; the actors are, it will be deduced, not many feet further. 
Under these conditions, the company set out to produce so fine a piece of poetic 
drama as demanded every quality of imaginative discrimination which producer 
and cast could put at its service. I confess I went to it without much hope. 

In five minutes I was reassured, in ten converted, and in fifteen I knew that this 
was a new and valuable theatrical experience. 

It is impertinent, when a fine piece of team-work comes off like this, to try to 
discriminate the shares of producer and individual actors; the result of their com- 
bined imaginations is what they would wish it to be, an organism, and should be 
treated as a living and undivided being. The curtain went up upon the kitchen of 
the public-house and, as part of the audience was as good as in the kitchen and the 
rest only a room’s length away, the test of the lighting and of the tact with which 
essential effects had been treated was severe. The same was true of the actors’ 
make-up; we were in the same room with them, only they happened to be in 
a slightly brighter part of it. It was soon obvious that both these mechanical 
difficulties had been provided for by skill and experience in the distancing of 
small-stage effects and one thought no more about them. 

Then the real tests began. These actors were in the same room with their 
audience just as though they had been at one end of a largish saloon-bar with the 
lights on and we scattered over the rest of it with the lights off. They had to look 
at an audience beginning six feet away and on the same level every time they faced 
front ; they had to behave as though we were not there while every tone,’gesture, 
facial movement, and grouping was designed precisely because we were there. 
They were not producing farce or every-day prose comedy, but a delicate revela- 
tion of men’s minds and passions at a moment of imaginative crisis, ranging from 
comedy to high poetry. There were only two things that could happen. The one 
was an awkward, conscious production either a little stagy or a little flattened to 
avoid cheapness. The other was what did happen. 

All these actors without exception could speak verse and reverenced it. They 
appreciated, even delighted in, their medium and the substance of the play. Sure 
of the dramatist’s imaginative knowledge (that inner conviction without which no 
actor can trust himself as a vehicle of poetic expression) they became the characters 
of the play, without misgiving, without reserve, and without forcing. The words 
came living from their mouths; they thought upon the stage and one could see, in 
those faces so near at hand, their minds at work; emotions dawned or broke upon 
them for the first time and the tiny details of facial movement revealed the living 
imagination at work upon the event. They turned what might have been an 
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overwhelming handicap into a superb advantage. The audience was on top of 
them. So much the better. They accepted it and used that nearness as a means to 
an intimacy that was as surprising as it was real. They reached what is perhaps 
the greatest achievement possible to a team of actors in poetic drama—to make 
that poetry ‘real and familiar’, I had expected to find a performance made 
amateurish by sheer hardship of conditions or else full of technical virtuosity in its 
effort to counteract them. I came away knowing that I had seen one of the finest 
achievements of unobtrusive professional skill—a grave, natural, and utterly con- 
vinced rendering of high poetry. ; 

Readers who know the dramatic theories of Mr. Yeats will say that one ought 


' to have anticipated at least the possibility of this. They will be right. Except that 


this performance vindicated one’s disagreement with his theory about the use of 
masks to hide the face in close-range performance, much of what he wrote as early 
as 1916 might have been said in a review upon it. He knows the weakness of the 
normal theatre medium: ‘The stage-opening, the powerful light and shade, the 
number of feet between myself and the players have destroyed intimacy.’ But 
he goes on to propose something else, and his words may fitly sum up the virtues of 
all intimate-theatre work in the hands of hard-working artists: 

‘I love all the arts that can still remind me of their origin among the common 
people, and my ears are only comfortable when the singer sings as if mere speech 
had taken fire... . The measure of all arts’ greatness can be but in their inti- 
macy.... The arts which interest me, while seeming to separate from the world 
and us a group of figures, images, symbols, enable us to pass for a few moments 
into a deep of the mind that had hitherto been too subtle for our habitation. As a 
deep of the mind can only be approached through what is most human, most 
delicate, we should distrust bodily distance, mechanism and loud noise.” 

The ideals of the intimate-theatre could not be put better than in his comment, 
nor their practice more clearly seen than in this production of the Contemporary 
Theatre Club. UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


Poems of To-day. Third. Series. Macmillan & Co. 35. 6d. net. School 
_ edition (in stiff boards). 2s. net. 

We take this opportunity of drawing the attention of our readers to the publica- 
tion of the above anthology which has been compiled by members of the Associa- 
tion. As explained in the Prefatory Note the aim of the book is to bring together 
a selection of poetry published since 1922 down to the present day. The period 
covered has been characterized by a large body of poetry in which the traditional 
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canons of poetic art have been challenged or disregarded. The more extreme 
manifestations of this movement are not represented in the book. But the anthology 
will be found to include a number of poems truly typical of the modern school, 
though less at variance with traditional technique. 


Studies in Humanism. By J. W. Macxait, O.M. Longmans, Green & Co. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Some books, and this is one of them, are best appreciated by selective illustration 
from themselves—selective because a reviewer’s space is limited. 

Dr. Mackail has done a service to all lovers of the things of the mind and the 
spirit by collecting these papers and addresses in a single volume. As he tells us in 
his preface they were written at different times over a period of thirty years, but 
for the purpose of this book they have all been revised and some of them largely 
re-written, to accommodate them more finely, as one perceives, to the needs and 
perplexities of the present day. 

The connecting thread between them is Humanism as expressed by its repre- 
sentative figures from the time of Ancient Greece and Rome down to our own day. 
The table spread before us is delicate and various. Within the limits of a review it is 
impossible to do more than touch on a few of the subjects of these studies. The 
book opens with a reprint of an essay entitled The Pursuit of Poetry written for 
the inauguration of the Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. The relation of poetry 
to life is its main theme, and, not forgetting the memorable things Shelley, 
Wordsworth, and Matthew Arnold have said on this subject, one feels that 
Dr. Mackail is not far behind them when he writes: ‘To the paralysing sense 
of disillusionment it [poetry] opposes a revelation of essential truth; beneath the 
chaotic surface of life it apprehends ordered beauty, it remakes the fabric of life; 
it renews the meaning and the motive of living.’ 

The subject leads him to reflections on the present age of flux and disintegration 
when ‘so great are the solvent influences that no pattern of life is left’. 

The argument then moves on to discuss ‘the fancied opposition of Science to 
Poetry which is injurious to true progress’. Here Dr. Mackail’s attitude towards 
Science is not unlike Wordsworth’s in the famous preface to the second edition of 
the Lyrical Ballads. Poetry and Science should be in co-operation, not in conflict. 
Poetry gains a richer and wider world for its creative purposes from the discoveries 
of Science, and Science in its own field is stimulated by Poetry to unfold more 
vividly the laws which govern the universe. As regards the educational problem 
whether Literature or Science should have the leading place—the subject, by the 
way, of a discourse of Matthew Arnold’s, given also in America half a century ago, 
Dr. Mackail gives less emphatic priority to Literature than Arnold, who, one feels 
sure, would have taken to his heart Pater’s words—‘how homeless the soul feels in 
that world which Science analyses so victoriously’. But Science has moved fast and 
far since Pater’s and Arnold’s day, and has a deeper significance for us all, and the 
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problem of relating its discoveries to the conduct of life raises issues greater than 
Arnold could have even imagined. And yet Dr. Mackail, one feels, shares 
Arnold’s faith that while human nature is what it is and ‘we live by admiration, 
hope and love’ the humanities will always hold the first place in the general heart 
of men. 
But this is a limitless theme, and one wants to mention a few of the other subjects 
dealt with in these fascinating studies. 
_In the two papers The Italy of Virgil and Dante and Dante’s Paradiso Dr. Mackail, 
as might be expected, writes from the fullness of his heart and knowledge, and many 
readers will find these studies as writing the most beautiful and as criticism the 


. most satisfying of them all. But these words about Virgil and Dante as inspirers 


and makers of Italian national unity—‘The Italy of Virgil and Dante is not yet 
fully substantialized. This means that their work is not fully done. That it will 
be completed is the faith and the assured hope of England as well as Italy—evoke 
wistful and disquieting thoughts to-day. In the paper on Ariosto we are given a 
salutary reminder of the debt of English poetry to Italian influences subsequent to 
Dante through Boccacio, Petrarch, Goiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso—a debt which 
the modern intense and exclusive study of Dante has tended to obscure. Chaucer, 
Dr. Mackail reminds us, owed more to Boccacio than his French models, and the 
Faery Queen owes its very existence to the Orlando Furioso, while the influence of 
Ariosto and Tasso on Milton is great—a point which is elaborated in the paper on 
Bentley’s Milton. 

The papers on The Pilgrim’s Progress and Ruskin are among the best in the book, 
and one cannot refrain from a quotation from each—‘the Pilgrimage of life has 
received a thousand interpretations since; this one remains unique in truth and 
beauty’—and of Ruskin: ‘It is as an interpreter not of art, but of life that he now 
stands. His social doctrine was germinal: it colours the whole movement of 
modern thought and shapes the whole fabric of modern practice.’ 

Of the rest of the fifteen studies that make up the contents of the book there is 
space for allusion only to two others, chosen because of their special interest to-day. 
Erasmus on War must make a particular appeal in this present time of discontent 
and anxieties, and now that our National Theatre has materialized it is interest- 
ing to read Dr. Mackail’s endorsement of the venture in the paper entitled The 
Integration of Shakespeare: “There are the makings of a national theatre in the full 
sense of the term now, slow and irregular in their growth, but with their roots 
struck in the life of the people.’ 

After reading all these studies, with only a selection of which it has been possible 
to deal, and at the most cursorily and inadequately, the fanciful thought comes 
into the mind—supposing this book by some strange chance were the sole surviving 
literary relic of its age to a future when ‘London had become an habitation of 
bitterns’, Shelley’s transatlantic commentator would, one hopes, recognize in it 
the voice of a civilization enlightened, liberal, humane, rich in its spiritual inherit- 
ance and high in the habits of its thought. And no doubt his commentator would 
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be wildly curious about its creative literature—especially its poetry. But he shall 
be left undisturbed by other impressions, alone with Dr. Mackail. 


GEORGE COOKSON 


Shakespearian Comedy. By H. B. CHartton. Methuen & Co. tos. 6d. 


These admirable lectures were originally delivered in the John Rylands Library, 
and have all the merits that spring naturally from this happy circumstance. They 
are racy, incisive, full of good things succinctly and often provocatively stated, 
based on a wide but unobtrusive scholarship, and warmed throughout with the 
lecturer’s consciousness of cheerful confederacy with his audience. But in addition 
to this they are ‘consecutive steps in a continuous argument’ concerning Shake- 
speare’s idea of comedy, and as such they are finally to be judged. 

Shakespeare’s problem, as Professor Charlton presents it, was how to graft upon 
the rude stock of classical comedy the romantic love-interest which had flowered 
in the age of chivalry and was now deeply rooted in the thought and feeling of 
Tudor England. The Two Gentlemen of Verona represents his first and crudest effort 
at a solution. Here the romantic code of sentiment is accepted at its face value, is 
allowed to dominate the action, and issues in that manifestly grotesque scene 
where Valentine, in order that his ‘love may appear plain and free’ (a traditional 
O Altitudo) suddenly surrenders Sylvia to Proteus as though she were rather a nice 
golf-club over which they had been having words. Professor Charlton points out 
that it is the presence in the play of substantial figures like Launce and Julia, who 
‘owe no obligation to the code of romance’, that produces this lamentable deflation 
of the hero in the middle of his most heroic gesture. 

Stung by his failure, Shakespeare ‘recoiled from romance’ in The Taming of the 
Shrew, in which, though a romantic element exists (derived, as Professor Charlton 
shows, from Italian modifications of the Bianca story), it is toned down, and the 
main Petruchio-Katharina plot contains nothing but ‘boisterous mockery’ of the 
romantic code and ritual. This satisfied his mood; but it merely shelved his pro- 
blem, since, amusing as Petruchio may be in his over-simplified world of mere 
wiving and dining, he does not fairly ‘mirror an Elizabethan grappling with the 
dilemmas of an Elizabethan man’. It was in A Midsummer Night’s Dream that 
Shakespeare first managed to harmonize the comic and romantic traditions of his 
age—not by mere plot-craft (Professor Charlton has excellent things to say on this 
point), but by an imaginative power that really fuses the material. The play deals 
with the place of romantic love in life, and the final judgement is delivered by 
Theseus in his ripe quarter-sessions manner: a judgement already anticipated and 
confirmed in the instinctive behaviour of Bottom. ‘Sanity, cool reason, common 
sense’, the ability to distinguish between bushes and bears, these are the qualities 
that make for happy survival in our world as it is, and therefore in the world of 
comedy, where happy survival is the one biological law. 

But are we then to accept Theseus—a man whose devastating remark, ‘the best 
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in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are no worse if imagination mend 
them’, would seem to deplete all possible jokes now and for ever—as embodying 
the spirit of Shakespeare’s comedy? By no means. Professor Charlton makes it 
clear that he regards Theseus merely as the desiccated pod of an idea which, with 


_ proper watering, burgeoned into Falstaff: a paradox at first sight, but (as Professor 


Charlton has convinced me) really quite good botany. For Falstaff’s consummate 
ability to distinguish a bush from a bear is the basis of his character; and his other 
endowments, his agility in escaping predicaments, and his boisterous will to sur- 
vive at all costs, may be said to fill out and achieve in the round a comic idea 
which in Theseus had been merely sketched in the flat. Shakespeare hoped great 
things of Falstaff, but (according to Professor Charlton) was soon disappointed. 
For his triumph turned out, after all, to be based on a kind of blindness. He had 
acquired a mastery of life—yes, but only ‘by denying to his universe the very things 
which give life its supreme values: love, faith, truth, honour’. And so Shakespeare 
grew disgusted with him, degraded him in the second part of Henry IV, threw him 
into the rubbish-tip of The Merry Wives, and vindictively parodied his worldly 
wisdom in some of the foul speeches of Thersites. 

What he now sought was a character in whom Falstaffian rationalism should be 
combined with a respect for those intuitive promptings upon which most of our 
happiness in life really depends, and without recognition of which the ‘happy’ 
world of comedy must remain an obvious fake. He found it ultimately in his 
heroines Viola, Beatrice, and Rosalind. But Professor Charlton thinks that the 
so-called ‘dark Comedies’, Troilus and Cressida, Measure for Measure, and All’s Well 
(which he would date earlier than has been the fashion), represent ‘imaginative 
explorations’ of the new ground, and that in All’s Well especially he can be seen 
‘tracking those impulses and motives in man which lead him most securely along 
paths that prove themselves most worth while’. Helena’s irrational conviction 
that, in spite of all the odds against her, she can cure the King and win her 
Bertram is justified as wisdom by the result; and Hector may be following some- 
thing better than reason in voting for war when reason tells him that the war is 
a criminal folly. Instinct and intuition seem to Professor Charlton to be ‘deliber- 
ately written up’ and overvalued in these plays ‘because neglect of them had 
brought about the collapse of Falstaff’. The true harmony was finally achieved in 
the three great comedies where Shakespeare showed that ‘intuition and instinct 
were only certainly beneficent in human affairs’ if they were ‘guided by a mind in 
which a sublimated common sense had established itself as the habitual director 
of action and behaviour’. 

Such, in bare outline, is the interesting and original theory which makes the 
backbone of the book, and it deserves the best compliment which a critic can pay, 
viz. serious discussion. What is not clear to me is why this harmonious interaction 
of reason and intuition should have issued in comedy at all, and not in a mood, let 


us say, of Wordsworthian beatitude. Professor Charlton frowns Wordsworth away. 
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‘Living’, he says rather severely, ‘is not a colloquising with oneself on the top of 
Helvellyn. . . . It is the setting up harmonious and beneficent relationships with 
human beings.’ But this ‘colloquising’ on Helvellyn may nevertheless result in 
‘She was a phantom of delight’: a poem in which the beneficent harmony of 
reason and intuition in a human relationship has been achieved as surely as in any 
play of Shakespeare’s, and achieved without a trace of comic suggestion. What 
Professor Charlton has still to explain is why this grave and thoroughly Words- 
worthian process of moral adjustment should in Shakespeare’s mind have yielded 
the image of a Beatrice and not a Mary Hutchinson. At what point in the chemistry, 
and by virtue of what ingredient, did the mood become specifically comic? For 
it certainly did. Twelfth Night and As You Like It are comedies not because they 
end happily (“With something of angelic light’), but because they end amusingly. 
They present the world sub specie ludicri. And this is true even of a play so varied 
in its texture as Much Ado. Held motionless in print Much Ado may appear as a 
patchwork of distinct and conflicting colours: touches of tragic purple, flecks of 
wit, splashes of farce. But set spinning in a stage-performance, even by clumsy 
amateurs, it merges these primaries into one prevailing hue, and that hue, though 
different from Twelfth Night’s, is still unmistakably comic. It is to be hoped that 
in some future lecture Professor Charlton will return to this problem and carry his 
argument further. Jj. CROFTS 


Shakespeare’s Tempest. A Public Lecture delivered for the Australian English 
Association on October 1, 1936, by R. G. Howartu, B.A., B.Litt., 
Lecturer in English in the University of Sidney, pp. 55. Is. net 
(postage 1d.). 

Mr. Howarth deals with The Tempest in the best modern fashion, treating it not 
as a romantic poem or an allegory, but as a play by a working playwright, to be 
studied in connexion with the contemporary drama. In a very interesting and 
suggestive passage he examines Ben Jonson’s famous criticism of Elizabethan 
drama in the prologue to Every Man in His Humour, published in 1616, and con- 
tends that ‘the entire structure of The Tempest is best understood by consulting 
Jonson’. He shows that, in spite of Jonson’s strictures, the structure of Shakespeare’s 
play resembles that of Jonsonian comedy. His criticisms of the New Cambridge 
edition and his own textual notes in his two appendices are acute and stimulating. 
The pamphlet is a useful contribution to Shakespearian studies, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Howarth will continue his investigation of the relationship of the plays in 
the Shakespeare canon to Jonsonian drama. V. DE SOLA PINTO 


We Live and Learn. A Series of Addresses on Education. Sir JosAH 
Stamp. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 

In one of the nine Addresses, of which this little book is composed, Sir Josiah 

Stamp speaks of himself as ‘a really bad case of a parent who thinks he knows’. 
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In fact as Chairman of the Governing Bodies of two important schools, a parent 
who has ‘watched the education of four sons under modern conditions’ and a busi- 
ness man who has had ample opportunities of observing the products of our educa- 
tional system, he has unusual claims to be heard. There may be truth in the 
remark of a well-known educationist quoted in the Foreword that ‘professionals 
are apt to regard amateurs in education as a nuisance’, but the truth is that of all 
professionals the teacher has least cause to resent the intrusion of the amateur into 
his particular field: and in the matter of these Addresses the professional has no 
reason for alarm. Our author is consistently constructive; he knows how to season 
his remarks with the salt of humour, and if he is anywhere critical of the profes- 
sional and his work, it is only by implication. Education, he holds, is ‘first for 
vocation, second for leisure and character, and third for citizenship’. It will not 
do for the University to turn out experts who are experts only in vocation and in 
scholarship. We need the qualities of mind—which in an unbalanced age make 
for ‘a balanced and instructed judgement in social affairs’. A degree may testify 
to the fact that the spoon-fed graduate is an efficient educated doctor (lawyer, 
teacher), but what if he is ‘a fool in a library’ and ‘behaves like a dolt or a coward 
in front of an unaccustomed subject’? This is a shrewd thrust, which may well 
have got home to the students to whom it was addressed. It will be obvious to 
any one reading these Addresses that our author is more interested in the training 
of the mind than in subjects as such. ‘Focussing upon subjects for their intrinsic 
value and only secondarily in the hope that the mastery of them will train the 
mind, is too exclusively the aim of our system.’ Very true: but our trouble is that 
we do not know with any certainty the kind of mind-training which the study of 
a particular subject should give, nor how far specialized skills, e.g. the writing of 
Latin Prose, have, by transfer, a value in other spheres of mental activity. There 
are practical suggestions for a direct attack on the problem in the author’s contri- 
bution to a symposium in Sect. I of the British Association which teachers of English 
would do well to consult. In the Address on the Management of Mind we find a 
good word said for examinations and even for cramming. As to the latter ‘the 
ability to load up quickly, then unload for the job in hand . . .” may be ‘very useful 
in business’, and surely also in other walks of life, and our author humorously 
suggests that in one corner of his model examination there would be ‘a crammer’s 
paradise’. These remarks are the more to be welcomed because they are not of a 
kind to evoke applause at educational conferences. 

Having regard to the congestion of the curriculum in post-primary Education, 
we should ourselves be disposed to suggest that a writer who proposes the inclusion 


of a new subject without at the same time proposing the exclusion of a subject | 


already there, should be banned from speaking or writing on education until such 
time as he has acknowledged and made amends for his crime. It is with regret 
that we note the suggestion that room should be found in the curriculum for the 
elements of formal and symbolic logic—at what stage we are not told—for a course 
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on book-keeping and how to read a balance sheet, and shorthand at forty words a 
minute, and a modest skill in typewriting, subjects we should ourselves regard 
either as elements in a specifically commercial course or as skills to be acquired by 
the individual in his own time, if and when they are found to be worth while. 

Members of the English Association will turn with special interest to the admir- 
able Address on the Tyranny and Liberty of Books. They may skip the page in 
which it is explained that the choice of books is ‘a beautiful illustration of the 
principles of substitution and of marginal satisfaction’—an economist must have his 
fun—but will find much else to engage their interest and attention. Of Dimnet’s 
prescription, ‘Do not read good books . . . only read the best’, it is observed, for 
sound reasons given, ‘I cannot imagine any more terrible advice’. 

We are bidden to cultivate the art of rapid reading, to re-read masterpieces 
prematurely read in earlier days, to remember that a book is only in a real sense 
a book as it touches the reader’s mind, and to note that the vast output of books is 
‘a menace to our intellectual liberty’. 

We have left ourselves no space in which to refer to the highly technical Presi- 
dential Address to the Geographical Association, which stands apart from the rest, 
but the two Addresses on ‘Education and the Christian View of the World’ and the 
fine Commencement Address to the students at McGill are proof, if proof were 
needed, that our author can concern himself with education in its wider aspects 
and is alive to the perplexities which assail the modern mind. 

This is a book alike for the general reader interested in education and for the 
professionals to read and ponder over. As to the latter, when they read the words, 
‘I am tired of the people who pride themselves on their general ability and culture, 
who have never been through the personal discipline of accurate and fine perfor- 
mance in some particular’, the straitest sect of them will agree with the present 
reviewer that our author is sound on the fundamentals. 

The book, curiously enough, lacks a subject index. Embryo professionals in our 
Training Colleges might do worse than attempt on their own account to supply 
the deficiency. F. B. STEAD 


Post-Victorian Poetry. By HERBERT PALMER. Dent. 125. 6d. 


The title of this book is misleading, for it cannot be considered as a contribution 
to the literary history of the last forty-five years; it is, rather, a spirited, provoca- 
tive, and often illuminating account of the writings of the individual poet, incor- 
porating, now and then, some account of his life and personality. Mr. Palmer has 
chosen to examine the work of several hundred poets, many of whom, it must be 
admitted, are very small fry—yet it is useful to have so complete a list of the writers 
of this period. 

Mr. Palmer goes to work with refreshing gusto, but though he delights in tying 
on labels, sorting poets into ‘groups’, and is positively indefatigable in tracking 
down ‘influences’ and affinities, a certain lack of a broader, and a more solid 
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critical framework, and the absence of any continuity of argument may, for some, 
make this book unsatisfactory. Others will find it the perfect book to dip into— 
certainly they will always discover something unusual, whether it be a plum or a 
stinging nettle. One must admire the author’s enormous reading, of the literature 
of the past as well as the present; Mr. Palmer is himself a poet of standing, and 
he brings to his task a passionate regard for tradition, and an equal intolerance 
when he considers that that tradition is being broken down; he writes with a poet’s 
delight in his craft, sprinkling his text liberally with quotation. He writes, too, 
with a poet’s arrogance—not a few of his pronouncements are unqualified by a 
reasoned analysis, and are unlikely to persuade. His exposition is seen at its best 
where his interest most lies—in the pre-War period. On Sir William Watson, 
Newbolt, Kipling, Masefield, Flecker, he has much that is fresh and pertinent to 
say, and he gives a most admirable account of the aims and achievement of the 
Georgians. 

But when he comes nearer our own day his critical acumen deserts him; he can 
scarcely mention the name of T. S. Eliot or any one whom he labels a ‘Modernist’ 
without a snarl of rage; while his interpretation of The Waste Land is a sad mixture 
of prejudice and misunderstanding. Mr. Palmer can see nothing good in the age 
in which we live, or in those artists who have tried (in all seriousness) to interpret 
it; his chief condemnation being the lack of religious faith: ‘Where Truth is so 
desiccated and delayed, how can Song—‘“‘the rose upon the lips of truth” —speak 
with any fullness of reality to either the sons of God or the common man?’—a point 
of view which needs, perhaps, a rather more profound examination than the em- 
bittered jeremiad of Mr. Palmer’s final pages. A. C. BOYD 


William Shenstone. An Eighteenth-Century Portrait. By A. R. Humpureys. 
Camb. Univ. Press. 6s. 


Mr. A. R. Humphreys, in his William Shenstone, does not claim that he is giving 
a biography of the poet, but, as his sub-title suggests, ‘an eighteenth-century 
portrait’, ‘a slight offshoot of work on the eighteenth century’ which he undertook 
‘while enjoying the hospitality of Harvard University and the munificence of a 
Commonwealth Fund Fellowship’. 

Shenstone, who was the poet of ‘elegance and the country’, has secured another 
devoted follower in Mr. Humphreys. As the first published volume of Shenstone’s 
poems suggested, he was contentus paucis lectoribus, and few his readers have always 
been. But those who have realized his charm have been his whole-hearted ad- 
herents, and of these Mr. Humphreys is one. Surely, therefore, he has the first 
requisite for one who attempts to interpret to others ‘the past life and conversation 
of a man that is departed’. He has, too, a second asset in that he obviously knows his 
subject and the background of the eighteenth century, an understanding which is 
born of affection. He realizes that though all Shenstone’s work, poetry, pensées, 
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letters, was autobiographical in that at all points it revealed the man,’ it is to the 
correspondence one must go if one is to discover W. S. as a man typical of the taste 
of his time and as the most refined representative of that taste which the mid- 
century produced. Many of the letters of Shenstone have yet to be published, but 
Mr. Humphreys’s intimate knowledge of them gives solidity to his book. 

He divides his subject into four parts: (1) A Fugitive and Cloistered Virtue. 
(2) The Quest of the Sharawadgi—A Digression. (3) The Castle of Indolence. 
(4) Aurea Mediocritas. The ‘Digression’, which deals with landscape gardening 
activities, is particularly good in itself. 

* “The Chineses,”’ said Sir William Temple, in his essay Upon the Gardens of Epicurus 
(1685) “are moved to sarcasm by European gardens in the symmetrical manner.” This 
surprising revelation reverberated down the eighteenth century. ‘The Chineses,” 
Temple continued, “scorn this way of Planting, and say a Boy that can tell an Hundred, 
may plant Walks of Trees in strait Lines, and over-against one another, and to what 
length & extent he pleases.”” Not only that, but their sensibility was so far advanced, that 
they had a word for a phenomenon | of which the idea had hardly penetrated to Europe— 
the phenomenon of beauty occurring in the absence of discernible order or recurrent 
design. The word was “Sharawadgi”. If they came upon a garden which struck the 
imagination with its unmathematical beauty, they would exclaim: “The Sharawadgi i is 
fine or is admirable.” Sharawadgi seemed the ne plus ultra of aesthetic propriety.’ 

This account of “The Sharawadgi’ has perhaps been allowed to occupy Mr. 
Humphreys’s attention a little too long, with the result that there is a certain lack 
of directness in presenting the portrait of Shenstone which renders the features a 
little dim, the edges of the drawing somewhat blurred. 

By his book the author has undoubtedly contributed to the re-establishment of 
William Shenstone as a significant figure in the eighteenth century. There is 
evidence that he is coming into his own and that more and more people are realiz- 
ing his importance as an exponent of those ideals which constituted ‘taste’. Perhaps 
his appeal will never be a wide one. As Landor once said of his own—much greater 
—work, those who sit down to the banquet may be late, but ‘the dining-room will 
be well lighted, the guests few and select’. MARJORIE WILLIAMS 


The Story of Odysseus. By W. H. D. Rouse. Nelson & Co. 7s. 6d. 


Every one should welcome a fresh effort to keep alive and make still more 
popular ‘the best story ever written’ and agree with every word which Mr. Rouse 
says in the preface to his new translation. It has been the favourite tale at least of 
Western mankind for nearly three thousand years and all are enchanted who 
make its acquaintance. He might have added the remarkable advice of Herbart, 
philosopher and educationalist, that it should be the first reading book of every 
child and used as a ‘concentration centre’ round which to weave the myths, 
geography, and history of the ancient world. But when one comes to consider 
Mr. Rouse’s own attempt at popularization, grave misgivings must arise. He tells 


? “Your Ladyship will however observe,’ wrote _ be seen thro all my trifling compositions) some 
Shenstone to Lady Luxborough, ‘(what may Picture of myself in this; my Pleasures & Pains.’ 
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us that he has done it in ‘plain English’ with a view to making those readers love 
and appreciate the enchanting story who would probably never be able to read it 
in Greek. It is an endeavour in which every one will wish him success, but the 
nature of the task, as well as his performance of it, call for some examination. The 
Greek story is ‘enchanting’ for many reasons, three of which are pre-eminent: 
(1) The tale itself is thrilling, as it centres round the long-suffering hero who is 
invoked in the opening verses and who, after ten years of adventure, is finally re- 
united with his faithful wife and triumphs over his enemies at home. (2) In this 
tale are embedded a series of the most attractive and interesting characters besides 
Odysseus himself—Penelope and her young son, Alcinous and his wife and the 
charming Nausicaa, the old father Laertes and the nurse Eurycleia, with many 
figures of horror and romance—Cyclops, Circe, Calypso, the Sirens, &c.—inter- 
woven in episodes. (3) The whole of this is presented in the original in the exqui- 
site flowing music of the Homeric hexameter—the supreme linguistic achievement 
of the Greeks. 

How is one in English to give any inkling of this and a desire for further acquain- 
tance, if possible through the Greek? The transmission of (3) is clearly unattain- 
able. The best plan, if we choose prose as Mr. Rouse has done, is to aim at a 
simple flowing style, with any natural charm that accrues to this in English; above 
all, to avoid all unnecessary difficulties or offences which impede the appreciation 
of the tale. Kingsley’s style in his Heroes is probably the best modern model. 
Mr. Rouse, unfortunately, instead of aiming at anything like this, has conceived the 
strange idea of making his prose popular by descending wherever he can into a 
sort of jaunty colloquial which jars painfully with the elaborate care with which 
he preserves spellings of proper names and all the epithets and turns of phrase in 
the Greek which might well have been modified and sometimes omitted. The 
whole does not flow easily and it certainly has no charm. ‘Just look, Nestoridés, 
dear old boy’—‘Damn it all’—‘Better late than never’—‘vittles of the best’—‘She 
made no end of a fuss’, &c., &c., among plenty of phrases of clumsy literalism such 
as ‘the lamentable fate of dolorous death gets hold of him’. 

The language, therefore, must be pronounced a failure. As to the story, nothing 
of course can destroy the excitement of Odysseus’ adventures, the charm of Nausicaa 
or the pathos of Penelope, yet it certainly makes the approach easier for an English 
or any modern reader if we compress considerably the digressions of Books III and 
IV with the long speeches of Nestor and Menelaos and let Odysseus stand out more 
conspicuous and dominant throughout. Mr. Rouse will say that he is offering a 
translation and not snippets. The answer is that his supreme object was to interest 
the modern reader in the most fascinating of all tales and that, while his manner 
suffers in the way we have described, his matter would be more effective if some- 
what lightened. F. S. MARVIN 


[It ts regretted that in our review in the last number of Mr. H. C. Duffin’s book on Thomas Hardy, 
in the descriptive title prefixed to the review the author’s name was printed as Thomas Duffin.—Ed.] 
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France, a Geographical Introduction. By E. Estyn Evans, M.A., F.S.A., 


lecturer in geography, Queen’s University, Belfast. Christophers. 
2s. gd. net. 


Mr. Evans in his preface expresses the hope that this book may be of interest not 
only to students of Geography but also to those engaged in history and literature, 
‘whose studies may be enriched by a knowledge of the evolution of French life and 
landscape’. That hope, we feel sure, will be fully realized. Geography treated as 
a study of man’s response to his environment, the method adopted by Mr. Evans, 
demands for its successful treatment scientific and historical knowledge and breadth 
of culture. Mr. Evans was well equipped for his task. No student of French history 
can fail to rise from a study of this book without a clearer vision. He will find 
in it the answer to many puzzling questions. How was it, for instance, that Paris 
became, almost inevitably, the focus of the national life? Why did heresy find a 
more congenial soil in the South? Why did the French Alpine region never achieve 
that unity and power of resistance to persecution which was possible for the Swiss? 
Why was Charles of Burgundy’s attempt to found a powerful rival state to the 
French monarchy foredoomed to failure? How did France, a land of intense 
physical contrasts, acquire its remarkable unity? It is a far cry from the struggles 
of Alpine folds with Hercynian blocks to the France of to-day, but Mr. Evans has 
gathered all the elements of his story into a continuous tale of absorbing interest. 
The present writer will travel in future with greater enjoyment for having read his 
work, he will go back to his Balzac with more understanding. The illustrations 
are not only of great beauty but are well chosen with a view to explaining the text. 
The maps are clear and simple. The book well justifies the immense labour and 
thought which must have been spent on it. We have but one criticism to offer. 
Why does Mr. Evans give their French spelling to Marseilles and Lyons? These 
names are as much part of the English language as Londres is part of the French. 


A Perfect Sympathy. Charles Lamb and Sir Thomas Browne. By JosePH SEE- 
MAN IsEMAN, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1937. Harvard University 
Press (Oxford University Press, England). Pp. 90. 2s. net. 


Taking a hint from Professor Livingstone Lowes, Dr. Iseman gives us a glimpse 
of Lamb’s ‘underground workshop of thought’, showing how ‘phrases, words, and 
cadences’ from Sir Thomas Browne’s works underwent subtle transformations 
there, and emerged in the form of well-known passages in The Essays of Elia. In 
a particularly interesting section of the dissertation he makes use of Mr. Morris 
Croll’s study of Browne’s work as an example of the baroque style in prose, and 
shows by means of apt quotations how Lamb absorbed from Browne not merely 
words and phrases, but the movement of his prose. Dr. Iseman claims that the 
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study of Browne’s work was a major factor in Lamb’s self-education as an artist. 
Though short and unassuming, this Harvard dissertation contains more sound and 
illuminating criticism than many ponderous and heavily documented works. 


The Huntington Library Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1, October 1987. San Marino, 
California. Subscription, $1-50. 


_ This new Quarterly published by the Henry E. Huntington ie replaces the 
well-known Huntington Library Bulletin, the purely bibliographical functions of which 
will now be performed by a series of Huntington Library Lists. The new periodical 
is to be devoted mainly to articles based on the researches of scholars in the 
Library. An excellent start is made with two valuable articles, one, by Louis B. 

Wright, on a ‘Gentleman’s Library’ belonging to the colonial period in Virginia, 
the other, by Edna Aston Sheary, dealing with interesting marginalia in a copy of 
Payne Knight’s Analytical Inquiry, formerly supposed to be by Coleridge but now 
shown to be all, except two, in the handwriting of Wordsworth. Julian Ira Lindsay 
contributes an interesting Note on the Marginalia. 


The School Library Review (Official Organ of the School Libraries Section of the 
Library Association), edited by PAULE DE LEPERVANCHE, Vol. 1, No. 6. 
Pp. vii+207. 2s. (Annual subscription, 55.) 


Among the articles in the current number of this useful and stimulating periodical 
are Notes on the very interesting Library Schemes at Oundle with specimen 
schemes, an account of the Form Libraries at Wellington by Mr. R. St. C. Talboys, 
and an essay on ‘Architecture and the School Library’ by Mr. Reginald Carter, 
where the author pleads for ‘modern keen-witted architecture that suggests the 
future rather than the past’. There are good illustrations and a number of helpful 
classified lists for various sections of a School Library. 


The New Clarendon Shakespeare. Volumes now ready: Julius Caesar, edited 
by Ratpu E. C. Houcuton; Richard IT, edited by Joun M. Lorutan; 
Twelfth Night, edited by J. C. Denr. Others in preparatiom. Price 
2s. each. Published by the Oxford University Press. 


The ‘New Clarendon Shakespeare’ is a very carefully thought out and well- 
produced edition. It is intended for use in Colleges and Schools, but it will be 
welcomed also by the general reader. The text is based on the Oxford Shakespeare 
and is considerably less bowdlerized than most school editions. 

The introduction to each volume deals concisely with the date, sources and text, 
the manner of production in Shakespeare’s time, and the plot of the play. 

Notes on the text, which are a necessary evil for students of Shakespeare, have in 
this edition been cleverly arranged and simplified—words and phrases which can 
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be briefly explained are dealt with in footnotes to facilitate uninterrupted reading; 
more detailed notes are printed at the end of the text. 

The ‘Select Literary Criticism’, which follows the Text and the Notes, should 
add much to the value of the books. Students are introduced through critical 
extracts to the best that has been written and thought by such authorities as 
Hazlitt, Dowden, Raleigh, Bradley, Masefield, and Dover Wilson. 

In an appendix to each play will be found a summary of the life of Shakespeare, | 
and a note on Shakespeare’s language by Dr. C. T. Onions. These editions in 
scope and general design strike us as quite admirable. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To The Editor of English 
Sir, 

I think the relationship between Shelley’s transatlantic critic (whom he does not 
bring to deserted London) and Macaulay’s New Zealander is more intricate and 
amusing than X has noticed. Both men were of course drawing on Mrs. Barbauld’s 
1812: 

Pensive and thoughtful shall the wanderers greet 
Each splendid square, and still, untrodden, street: 
Or of some crumbling turret, ruined by time 

The broken stairs with perilous steps shall climb: 
Thence stretch their view the wide horizon round, 
By scattered hamlets trace its ancient bound, 


And choked no more with fleets, fair Thames survey. 
Through reeds and sedge pursue his idle way. 


Macaulay, who had done Rome thoroughly in 1836, added the characteristic 
touch about the sketch-book; Shelley developed the landscape—but with some 
help from Gray! 
Here mouldering fanes and battlement arise, 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall. 


Owls ‘would heve hooted in St. Peter’s choir, 
And foxes stunk and littered in St. Paul’s. 


But, Macaulay, in his Essay on Machiavelli, had already borrowed a cadence from 
Shelley, because I think there can be little doubt that Shelley’s 


when London shall be . . . when St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey shall stand . . . when 
the piers of Waterloo Bridge shall become 


furnished the pattern of that most eloquent peroration: 
when a second Procida shall avenge the wrongs of Naples, when a happier Rienzi shall 
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restore the Good Estate of Rome: when the streets of Florence and Bologna shall again 
resound with their ancient war cry, Popolo; popolo: muotano i tiranni! 


Altogether a very pretty example of what the wise call dressing-up and the others 
plagiarism. 
I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. M. Y. 
Sir, 

Modern comparisons are admittedly dangerous, and I have no doubt that both 
Mr. Vine Hall, the author of the book on . . . Wills of Jurors at the Inquest (on Mar- 
lowe), and Dr. F. S. Boas, who reviewed it in your last number, are fully alive to 
the danger of over-pressing Mr. Hall’s discoveries in connexion with the wills of 
those who ‘sat on’ Marlowe as members of the coroner’s jury; nevertheless human 
nature remains much the same throughout the centuries, and I think it should be 
pointed out that, as any one at all familiar with the making of legal documents will 
know, descriptions such as ‘esquire’ and ‘gentleman’ are very often, unpleasant as 
it may sound to say so, courtesy titles only, and certainly not to be relied upon in 
the meaning which, whether we like it or not, is usually given to them. But if this 
is thought inconclusive the following passage from Sir Thomas Wilson’s The State 
of England, published in 1600 (Camden Miscellany, vol. xvi; cited in Sir Charles 
Petrie’s The Stuarts, 1937, pp. 13-14), should give us pause. After describing the 
decay of the yeomanry, 


but (he goes on) my yonge masters the sonnes of such not contented with their [? the] 
states of their fathers to be counted yeomen and called John or Robert (such an one), 
but must skipp into his velvett breches and silken dublett and, getting to be admitted 
into some Inn of Court or Chancery must ever after think skorne to be called any other 
than gentleman... . 


In short, while not denying the importance of Mr. Hall’s discoveries, I think (as 
he would no doubt agree) that we should beware of making too sweeping deduc- 
tions from them at their face value. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. M. TREHERN. 


Dr. F. S. Boas writes: 


The question raised by Mr. E. M. Trehern of the value to be attached to the 
designations of ‘gentleman’ and ‘esquire’ in early legal documents is in itself an 
interesting one. But in my review of Mr. Vine Hall’s pamphlet I was attaching 
importance less to such descriptions than to the evidence furnished by their wills 
that the jury included men of position and substance. Mr. Vine Hall took a 
similar view. It is greatly to be regretted that by his recent sudden death the 
English Association has lost a member of varied literary gifts, who was heenly 
interested in its work, especially its publications. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


By the kind invitation of the Principal, Miss G. Jebb, the Annual Meeting was held 
at Bedford College at 4.30 p.m. on Friday, May 20, Dr. F. S. Boas presiding. 


Before moving the adoption of the Report and the Financial Statement, Dr. 
Boas alluded to the further increase in new members—during the past year about 
100 new members had been enrolled, and it was specially satisfactory that the 
number of resignations owing to the increased subscription had been comparatively 
small. But there was still urgent need for larger membership. Dr. Boas next spoke 
of the generosity of many Life members who in response to an appeal had sent 
donations that had considerably helped our finances. 

With regard to the publications by the Association, Poerzs of To-day, Third Series, 
was already on the market and beginning to sell and attract favourable notice from 
the Press. Another new venture—Short Stories—was soon to be published. Dr. 
Boas then spoke of the invaluable services of Mr. Young, who is retiring from the 
position of Hon. Treasurer. The Association owed a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Young not only for services as Treasurer, but for his help in countless ways over a 
long period of years. Dr. Boas then alluded to the retirement of Mr. A. V. Hough- 
ton—the Secretary—who had served the Association so well in that capacity for 
twenty-six years, and recommended that he should be made an Hon. Life Member 
of the Association. 

Some discussion followed about the Magazine, English, which had received an 
unsolicited tribute from one member before the meeting had formally opened. 
Miss Morley (Reading) and Miss Locock (Birmingham) regretted that the Magazine 
had taken the place of the pamphlets, which better met the needs of those ‘more 
academically’ inclined. The pamphlets also had this advantage over English—that 
they took up less room in one’s library. Dr. Boas said the question of the discontinu- 
ance of the pamphlets in favour of English would have to be considered. But English 
undoubtedly appealed to ‘the more general members’ and had helped to increase our 
membership and arrest its decline. He pointed out also that the Association does 
cater for the more academic interests through The Year’s Work and Essays and Studies, 
and apart from this, in his view, some of the articles in English were as worthy of 
preservation as some of the best of the pamphlets. Miss Morley then seconded 
the adoption of the Report, which was carried unanimously. Mr. Young (Hon. 
Treasurer), after thanking the Chairman and all present for the kind allusions to 
his own services, dealt with the Balance Sheet. 

The deficit had been much reduced this year and soon would, it was hoped, be 
entirely wiped off. After emphasizing the importance of increasing the member- 
ship to make the financial position quite secure, Mr. Young thanked the Office 
Staff for their work during the year. He then moved, and Capt. Hall seconded, 
the adoption of the Balance Sheet, which was carried unanimously. 
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Dr. Boas then proceeded to deal with the election of officers; he had pleasure in 
being able to propose His Grace the Archbishop of York as President for the 
coming year. Mr. Nowell Smith seconded the proposal. Mr.Cookson then proposed 
and Instructor Captain Hall seconded the re-election of the Vice-Presidents, with 
the additional name of Dr. Granville-Barker, the President of this year. 

Proposed by Mr. Young, and seconded by Miss Boyd, the following were re- 
elected: Dr. Boas Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Cookson Hon. General 
Secretary, and Mr. James Lochrie Hon. Secretary of the Scottish Branch, and 
Instructor Captain A. E. Hall, C.B.E., R.N., was elected Hon. Treasurer. 

On the motion of Mr. Guy Boas, seconded by Miss Locock, Miss Mary Serjeant- 
‘son, D.Phil., and Mr. Charles Young were elected to the General Committee. 
The Meeting concluded with a discussion of a suggestion by Mrs. Hodgson for 
forming Junior Branches of the Association in schools. The object of the suggestion 
was mainly to recruit new members and generally extend the influence and aims 
of the Association. 

Mr. Young proposed and Miss Locock seconded a proposal that Miss Hodgson’s 
suggestion should be further explored and considered by the Executive Committee. 

After some discussion the proposal was framed as follows: 

‘That the question of extending the activities of the Association by the formation 
of Junior Branches or similar means be considered by the Executive’, and in this 
form was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then closed. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


At 5.30 p.m. the President, Dr. Harley Granville-Barker, LL.D., D.Litt., de- 
livered his Presidential Address, the Chair being taken by the Most Honourable 
the Marquis of Crewe, K.G. The address, which is entitled Quality, will be shortly 
published by the Oxford University Press, and will be issued free of cost to all 
members. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL DINNER 


Held at the Holborn Restaurant, London, on Friday, May 20. The President, Dr. HARLEY 
GRANVILLE-BARKER, LL.D., D.Litt., in the Chair. 

Dr. GRANVILLE-BARKER, in the course of a speech in which he proposed the 
Guests, after alluding to the success and usefulness of the Association’s publications, 
made the suggestion that a Policy Committee might be formed to explore the possi- 
bilities of finding fresh work for it to do. Living in Paris as he did he found the 
French extraordinarily interested in English literature and the study of it, especially 
our modern literature. 

In proposing the health of the guests, Mrs. Long (Miss Marjorie Bowen) and the 
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Hon. Harold Nicolson, he thanked the former especially for having been so kind as 
to take the place of Miss Delafield at the last moment. In a few frivolous ‘after- 
' dinner’ words it would be an impertinence to venture to cope with Mrs. Long’s 
vast literary output in historical novels and serious historical studies, and he hoped 
therefore that when she came to reply she would say more about herself than he 
had been able to attempt. 

Surveying Mr. Harold Nicolson’s literary work he was astounded atits variety and 
range. One never knew what next would come from his pen. In his studies of Byron, 
Tennyson, and Swinburne he had shown himself a very wise literary critic, and in 
Some People he had rivalled Max Beerbohm in delicate satire, and now in his last book, 
Peace Making, he emerged as that rare phenomenon a diplomatist with a heart. 

Mrs. Lonc (Miss Marjorie Bowen), in her reply, remarked that she had often 
been introduced by people who had never read a line of her books, but never so 
gracefully as to-night. Referring to the work the Association was called on to do, 
and was doing, she thought the bond of literature was never more needed than 
now ‘to bind together’, as Wordsworth had written, ‘by passion and knowledge the 
vast empire of human society as it is spread over the whole earth’. 

Tue Hon. Harotp Nicotson, M.P., replying to the toast of the guests, opened 
his delightful and amusing speech by alluding to Dr. Granville-Barker as one who 
stands for quality in English letters, and who, by his constant presence in Paris, 
is able to show the French that we are not quite the barbarians they sometimes 
suppose us. 

Referring to the aims and work of the Association, he thought the most valuable 
line it could follow would be the line of protecting the English language from 
foreign invasion. The invasion of foreign words—especially transatlantic words— 
was a serious menace to our speech. He then proposed the toast of the English 
Association coupled with the name of Mrs. Long (Miss Marjorie Bowen). 

Dr. F. S. Boas, replying to the toast of the Association, referred to his pleasure 
in holding the office of Chairman under the Presidency of Dr. Granville-Barker, 
and as editor thanked him specially for his graceful allusions to the publication 
known as The Year’s Work. 

Speaking of the work of the Association, he recalled that one of its aims is to 
uphold the standard of English writing and speech—but while preserving a 
reverence for tradition it is not unsympathetic towards new movements and inter- 
pretations, as it has shown by its sherry parties, at which the youngest poets have 
given us samples of their muse. It desires to preserve the true balance between 
the old and the new. Referring to the intense interest taken in English, especially 
in Central Europe, Dr. Boas said it was of the first importance that the English 
language, as representing the language of a people who upheld the ideals of freedom 
and constitutional government, should be fostered and maintained throughout the 
world at the present time. 

Speaking of the recent losses of the Association, Dr. Boas made special mention 
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of Dr. W. W. Vaughan and Sir Henry Newbolt—in whose poetry the Public 
School spirit finds its loftiest and purest, and, in his view, its enduring expression. 
In conclusion Dr. Boas paid a tribute to the long and valuable services of Mr. A. V. 
Houghton, who was retiring from the Secretaryship, and announced that he had 
been elected an Honorary Life Member of the Association. 

Mr. A. V. Houcuron, replying for the Association and himself, alluded to the 
widespread influence of the Association through its provincial branches and its 
many branches throughout the Empire. 

In one way, however, we lagged behind other countries in spreading our lan- 
guage. In Japan, for example, teachers of French and German nationality, en- 
_ gaged in School or University work in that country, are subsidized by their own 
governments—consequently they have a better and more dignified position out 
there than Englishmen engaged in similar work, who are given no official recogni- 
tion by our government. 

Tue Rev. Canon Costiey-Wuire proposed the toast of the President and 
thanked him for presiding at the Dinner and for his Presidential Address. 


[It is regretted that lack of space has made it impossible to report the speeches more fully—Ed.]} 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
The following reports have been received in time for this Number.—£d. 


DARLINGTON 

September 30, 1937, Dr. J. Dover Wilson (of Edinburgh University) on ‘Shake- 
speare’s Universe’. 

October 28, Dr. A. L. Sells (of Durham University) on ‘Byron in Italy: Novem- 
ber 1816-January 1818’. 

December 6, Lecture Recital by the Martin Harvey Miniature Ballet on ‘Danc- 
ing through the Ages’. 

January 27, 1938, Dr. Clifford Leech (of Durham University) on ‘Document and 
Ritual: an Essay in Critical Theory’. 

March 17, Mr. Edwin Muir on ‘The Contemporary Novel’. 

March 31, Mr. L. A. G. Strong on ‘Tradition and Experiment in the Modern 
Novel’. 

SOUTHAMPTON 

May 3, 1938, Mr. E. H. Blakeney on ‘The Bible as Literature’. 

May 20, Discussion opened by Mr. P. Gurrey, Ph.D. (of the Institute of 
Education in the University of London), on ‘Problems Facing the Teacher 
of English’, Mr. F. L. Freeman, Secretary to the Southampton Education 
Committee in the Chair. 

May 28, The Rev. Canon C. T. Dimont, D.D. (Chancellor of the Cathedral), 
on ‘Introducing the Treasures of Salisbury Cathedral Library’, 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 

The first meeting for the year 1938 was held on March aist in the pleasant sur- 
roundings of the Lyceum Club, at the invitation of Miss Enid Derham, Acting 
President, and Miss I. D. Marshall, a member of the committee. Between 50 and 
60 members and friends were present. 

Professor A. R. Chisholm spoke on ‘Chris. Brennan: the man and his work’, © 
Having been a personal friend of Brennan as well as a keen student and admirer 
of his work he gave a very interesting address. Brennan was notable for his wide 
learning in classical, German, French, Italian, as well as English, literature. In 
his poetry he owed much to the French Symbolists, indeed to him Mallarmé was 
almost a god. Professor Chisholm said that he would probably be known best as 
the first to adopt Symbolism in English, even though a distant Australian, but his 
own opinion was that his best work was in the poems comprising the third section 
of the book under the title of The Wanderer, where his more natural poetic im- 
pulse was evident. He was already becoming a legend in Sydney and had 
appeared thinly disguised in more than one novel. 

The following lectures also have been given in the course of the year 1937: 

August 30, Mr. Percival Serle on ‘Acting in Shakespeare’s Day’. 

October 25, Mr. Leigh Scott on ‘The Development of Libraries and the Charac- 

teristics of the Successful Librarian’. 

November 29, Professor Ernest Scott on ‘John Clare, the Northamptonshire 

Poet’. 
INDIA 
ALLAHABAD 

On the 18th of September 1937, Dr. P. N. Roy, D.Litt. (Rome), read a paper on 
‘the Poetry of Chivalric Love’. On the 25th of November, 1937, Mr. K. K. 
Mehrotra of the English Department read a paper on ‘Kipling and the Bubble 
Reputation’. The paper is being printed in the volume of Essays and Studies to be 
issued shortly by the Local Branch. 

On the 28th of January, 1938, Professor Desai of the Benares Hindu University 
read a paper on “The Influence of Le Lutrin on English Poetry’. 

On the 8th of March, 1938, Mr. A. Myers, of the Times of India, Bombay, spoke 
on ‘Basic English’. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


WITWATERSRAND 
The following lectures were given in 1937-8. 
August 1937, Dr. Forrester on ‘T. S. Eliot’. 
September, Professor J. Y. T. Greig on ‘Contumacy to Pacifism. A study of 
Aldous Huxley’. 
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October, Professor J. P. R. Wallis on ‘Ben Jonson’. 

November, Miss D. H. Oliver on ‘Restoration Drama’. 

December, Mr. P. R. Davis on ‘Books of the Year’. 

March 1938, Professor T. J. Haarhoff on ‘Liberalism’. 

April, Dr. J. Gurney Laurie on ‘Eighteenth-Century Scepticism’. 

May, Mr. E. V. Swart on ‘The Novels of Thomas Hardy’. 

June, Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé on ‘British Moralists on “‘Self-love” and 

_ “Benevolence” ’. 

Mr. J. C. Merkin was the President for the past year August 1937-8. The mem- 
bership was constant, and the meetings were attended regularly by interested 
. members, who not infrequently expressed their appreciation of the magazine 
English. 


ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


WE are asked to give publicity to an English week in Budapest (5th-12th August) 
organized by the Anglo-Hungarian Relations Committee which exists to establish 
and foster social, cultural, industrial, and commercial relations between England 
and Hungary. All particulars regarding the itinerary, costs, and general arrange- 
ments of the tour can be obtained from Miss Georgie Bogyo, The Hungarian 
Congress Bureau, Mitre House, 177 Regent Street, W. 1. 

Members may like to know that the Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., have now published a collotype facsimile edition of the second 
quarto of Hamlet as a companion volume to the first quarto published in 1931. 

Both quartos are available at the modest price of $3 for the first quarto and 
$3.50 for the second. 


An index of the six numbers composing Vol. I of English will shortly be available 
for members on application to the Secretary at a cost of 6d. per copy. Remittances 
should accompany applications. 


Members whom it may still concern are again reminded to apply for revised Bankers’ 
Orders, on account of the increased subscriptions. 


Contributions intended for the Autumn Number should reach the Editor not later than 
Oct. 1. 


Contents of Volume II, No. 7 


JOHN, LORD HERVEY—SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
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